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GRAMMATICAL NEXUS OF THE MILTONIC SIMILE 


SA. The simplest and most natural connectives between S 
(the simile) and A (the context) are as or like to introduce S,' 
so or thus to resume A ; e.g. P.L. rx, 513-15: 


As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought 
Nigh river’s mouth or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail, 
So varied he, etc. 


If A follows as well as precedes S, the strictly accurate symbol 
would be ASA, but it is enough to refer to it as SA.? 


! Other introductory words in Paradise Lost are as (adj.)+-as, (such) as if, 
as when, so, such, such as, seems, resembles, to equal which were but, compara- 
tive+than (when), far outshone, no more than, no less (adj.) than (when), not . . 
equalled, not . . . like, not (those) . . . +-comparative, not so (adj.), not . . . might 
strive with, not (comparative) than, wide remote from. Milton has about the same 
ranze of diversity as Homer and Vergil, who use respectively: as, ds(d’)dre, 
s(8’) Srav, cos (5°) Srore, Sore, doel, dre, ebre, HuTE, Gore Sri, olos, touxds, eorxdres, 
ttoxw, on; and similis, quam, comparative+quam, velut, veluti, veluti cum, veluti 
siquando, ac velut, ac veluti, ceu, uti, sicut, ut (cum), qualis (ubi, cum), quantus, sic, 
talis, non sic, non secus ac, haud secus atque, credas. 

Does Milton aim to avoid the formula-effect so characteristic of Homer? 
Appreciably; though like Vergil he often permits identical successive openings 
(exclusive of similes in his close-clustered groups), and like Vergil he does not 
permit many negative variants, though more than are in Homer. Briefly, to 
Milton variation for its own sake must have seemed to be mere preciosity. 

Contrast the practise of Statius. In the 144 longer similes of the Thebeid, 
only ten times do any successive similes, and only once do any three successive 
similes begin each with the same particle. Even in consecutive similes of a close- 
clustered group Statius is likely to prefer “nee e.g., in Book v1, 596-601: 
credas ... non aliter...; and 716-21: quale. . And see how all the 

similes of a whole book, taken i in their order, ety e.g. “Book 11: qualis ubi, non 
secus ac, veluti, velut, sic, ut, qualis, non aliter, ut; Book v: qualis, non aliter, ut, 
non saevius, talis, sic, quantus, sic ubi; Book x11: ut, sic ubi, haud aliter, non secus, 
velut, qualis, fremitu quo, non plura, ceu, ut, qualis, ceu, sic. 

Here certainly is a premeditated plan of variation. Of Homer we may say 
that he cares little about variation of introductory word; of Vergil that he recog- 
nizes the need of some refinement, but that, when individual similes are islanded 
in such a sea of narrative that the reader becomes oblivious of the undertones of 
a minor grammatical mechanism, then the same introductory particles may be 
used again and again without fear of monotony. Besides, a certain amount of 
recurrence of connective, when it does come to mind, may suggest a tribute to 
Homer. Milton agrees with Vergil. 

? Quintilian (Jnst. vim, iii, 77-79) recognizes the two forms of nexus, giving 
to my SA the name redditio (“reciprocal representation’’), called by the Greeks 
avrardédoois. He especially commends SA. “Such reciprocal representation places 
both subjects of comparison before our very eyes, displaying them side by side.” 
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AS. A being given, S may follow without a second connective 
with A ; e.g., P.L. xu, 628-632: 


The Cherubim descended, on the ground 

Gliding meteorous, as evening mist 

Risen from the river o’er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the laborer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanced . . . 


I will refer to such a type of mexus as AS. 

Now under what conditions, in an elaborated simile, might a 
poet employ AS rather than SA? 

1. For liveliness and variety, he may mentally invert the 
terms, treating S as if it were A, so that he introduces S not with 
the connective as but with the apodosis-connective so. Thus in 
P. L. rx, 1059-62: 


So rose the Danite strong, 
Herculean Samson, from the harlot-lap 
Of Philistean Dalilah, and waked 
Shorn of his strength. 


Such a simply inverted form (S=A), so common in Latin epi- 
cists (introduced by, e.g., sic or talis), is unusual in Milton. An 
instance of its use in a short simile is at P.L. rv, 193. The only 


instance of any length is at x, 306-11. 

2. But for further liveliness and variety, the poet may, after 
he has mentally inverted his terms, state the comparison in a 
negative form, S=not-A being effective litotes for A >S. Milton 
does so in five of his longer similes; e.g. P.L. 1, 717-722: 


Not Babylon 
Nor great Alcairo such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury. The ascending pile, etc. 
(also cf. 11, 659-666; 922-27; xr, 9-14; 213-320; and P.R. m1, 
338-343). This negative form of AS is a favorite with Silver 
Latin epicists; but Homer, even more than Milton, is very frugal 
in using it (does not the unique simile-cluster in J/iad x1v, 394— 
399 owe much of its vividness to this exceptional form of mexus?). 
3. Merely for the sake of grammatical variation the poet may 
omit the second connective, if it is not required for clearness; 
almost nowhere in Milton (possibly at 11, 510-15), but in Statius 
passim (see note 1 above). 
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4. When resumptive so, such, thus, or the like would tend to 
encumber the narrative, Milton may omit it (a) in conversation 
(P.L. v, 620-627; v1, 310-315; viz, 126-130), and (b) in describ- 
ing each member of a group of characters so that they may pass 
before us in unobstructed survey (1, 533-538; 542-546). 

5. At the end of paragraph or subdivision the poet may wish 
to achieve distinction by means of simile. This is a function vir- 
tually ignored by Milton. Why he ignores it will become clear in 
the discussion that follows. 

To exhibit grammatical nexus in Paradise Lost let us consider 
the longer similes (i.e., those of about five lines or more)—48 in 
all, counting as one simile each close-clustered group. An asterisk 
indicates the form AS. Others are in SA. 


Paradise Length in Expressed connective 
Lost lines words 


I. 201-208 8 as... such 
230-237 7 as when... such 
302-311 9} Sirs a 
338-343 53 as when... so 


351-355* 5 like... 

574-587 13 such as... thus far 

594-599 — 5 as when... so 

692-699* 74 are easily outdone (nexus masked) 
717-722* nets. . ouch... 

768-775 Staxx © 

780-788 like... thus 

. 285-290 5 as when... such 

488-4954 8 as when .. . thus (line 506) 
533-538* 6 as when... 

636-642 7 as when... so 

659-666* 74 far less...nor... 


* But SA may occur even in conversation; e.g. P.L. v1, 73-76; x, 1073- 
1078. 

‘ At first sight seems to be in AS. But it is really in SA. Consider: up to this 
point practically every long simile has been in SA; hence (after this elaborate 
simile) we listen for some resumptive conjunction. But instead of an immediate 
apodosis we hear the poet’s impulsive cry of indignation. Genuine aposiopesis!— 
between that idyl of peace and its anomalous exemplification in Hell the poet 
flings a parenthetical word-brand,—ten flaming lines between simile and re- 
sumptive particle. This is a case of retarded SA. 
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any thus or this. 


Paradise Length in 
Lost lines 
714-718 5 
922-927* 54 
943-947 5 
1017-1020 + 

III. 431-439 9 
510-515* 6 
529-537 84 
543-552 83 

IV. 159-165 63 
168-171* 4 
183-191 8} 
268-274 6 
275-284 93 
556-560 4 
714-719 6 
814-818 4} 
980-985* 5 

V. 261-266 5 
620-627* 73 

VI. 310-315* 5 

VII. 126-130* 5 

IX. 386-390 
+392-396 8} 
445-454 10 
634-642 83 
670-676 7 
1102-1110 9 

X. 273-278 543 
306-311* 53 
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Expressed connective 


words 
as when...so...so 
nor less ... then when... or less 
than if... 
as when... so 
more... So 
as when... so 
such as... 
wider than . . . so wide 
as when... such 
as when... so 
better...than... 
as when... so 


not that ... might strive with this 
nor...nor... but wide remote 
as ... [resumptive effect is in- 
cluded in thus (560)]® 

than... too like... [thus (1. 720)]* 


as when... so 

as when... 

as when ... [thither (266)]’ 
resembles nearest .. . 
such as... if. 
084% 

like . . . seemed 
likest . . . Her 

as... such 

oe. @ 

as when... so 

such as .. . those 
as...so 

a 


5 Here a word does double duty, a phenomenon not unexpected in Milton. 
Anticipative thus absorbs resumptive thus. 

® Thus in line 720 is another case of absorption. 

7 Thither here suggests, and, suggesting, absorbs and renders superfluous 
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Paradise Length in Expressed connective 
Lost lines words 
431-436 54 as when .. . so these 
1073-1078 5 as... such 
XI. 9-14* 5 nor less... than when... 


213-—220* 74 not...more...northat... 


Of these similes 33 are in SA—69 per cent; 15 are in AS. I 
have already explained six of these AS-similes as constructed on 
term-inversion, and for most of the others I have hinted at possi- 
ble reasons for the poet’s preference. Indeed one cannot help 
noticing (1) that, of Milton’s 26 similes of six lines or more each, 
only six are in AS, and (2) that no simile of 8 lines or more is in 
AS; whereas 14 similes of this length are in SA. We may safely 
generalize: Milton’s typically long simile is in the form SA, i.e., 
an obvious grammatical nexus occurs both after and before S.® 


Let us glance at the relative employment of AS and SA in the 
classic epicists. In Homer SA predominates, almost to the ex- 
clusion of AS, and this is true, only to a less extent, in Apol- 
lonius. Of the 205 longer similes in the "liad about 90 per cent 
are in SA. Of the 70 longer similes in che Argonautica, 70 per 
cent are in SA. In Vergil the proportion is further reduced. Of the 
89 longer similes in the Aeneid, only 52 per cent are in SA; and 
the post-Virgilians reduce the proportion still further. Thus, of 
Lucan’s 110 longer similes, only 29 per cent, and of the 144 
similes in the Thebeid only 27 per cent are in SA. Age after age, 
the classic simile tends to surrender its original dual nexus to its 
growing function as a quasi-independent set-piece, as the follow- 
ing table shows: 


§ Milton may so insist on the application of S to A that he may repeat re- 
sumptive so with each statement of r (the point of comparison), the main con- 
tents of which he is careful to detail. Thus in describing the imminent encounter 
of Satan and Death (1, 713-720): 

Such a frown 

Each cast at the other, as when two black clouds, 
With Heaven’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air: 
So frown’d the mighty combatants, that Hell 

Grew darker at their frown; so match’d they stood. 
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Per cent Per cent 
of SA of AS 


Iliad (205 similes) 89 11 
Argonautica (70 similes) 70 30 
Aeneid (89 similes) 52 48 
Pharsalia (110 similes) 29 71 
Thebeid (144 similes) 27 73 
cf. Vida’s Christiad 

(78 longer similes) 25 75 
cf. Paradise Lost 

(48 longer similes) 69 31 


It is of more than casual interest to set beside Milton’s 
similes those of a certain other epic poet, mightily influential 
from post-Augustan times on,—Statius, remarkable for his 
adroit harmonies and his countless passages of power and dis- 
tinction. The foregoing table contrasts him at once with Milton 
in this matter of nexus. 

No poet more consciously and with more skill refines similes. 
He makes the simile an ecphrasis so cherishable in itself that a 
reader is more likely to feel its detachability from A than any 
organic attachment. Its intrinsic charm and verbal cunning are 
often the only claim it has to relevancy. 

But the extraordinary fact about mexus in Statius’ similes is 
not so much that they are generally in AS, but that the majority 
of those A S-similes have been timed and placed to fall pat at the 
close of some natural paragraph-division in the fable. Sixty of 
the 106 AS-similes in the Thebeid seem actually to serve as rhe- 
torical gestures signalizing pauses or sub-pauses in the fable—in 
very truth a function of simile with Statius, a part of his tech- 
nique.* Now Milton, in contrast, rarely or never uses simile to 
conclude a paragraph-division in Paradise Lost. The similes at 
Iv, 168-171 and at 1v, 714-719 may be thought of as serving this 
function, and, with bare possibility, that at 1, 351-355. 


® This function is barely indicated in Vergil: a scant half-dozen similes in 
the Aeneid end natural subdivisions of the fable, and of these end-similes only 
two exceed four lines in length. As for Lucan, he is of course too avid of rhetorical 
device to overlook such a function: 22, or 30% of his AS-similes occur at the 
close of paragraph-divisions. But, though noticeable, his actual practise seems to 
be inchoate as compared with the finished system of Statius. Only eight of Lu- 
can’s 22 end-AS-similes exceed four lines in individual length. 
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How significant a phenomenon of style this is in Statius will 
come home to us if we notice that it applies especially to his 
most elaborated passages. A Latin simile of six lines is pretty 
long; one of eight lines is certainly the limit even for virtuosity, 
lest we lose reference to what the simile is meant to illustrate or 
ennoble. Would not the teller of a tale naturally give more care 
to attaching connectives after as well as before his longer com- 
parisons? This is just what Homer almost always does, because 
Homer’s first love is the story: simile, no matter how far elabo- 
rated, is ancillary, a means to an end. 

But Statius, in spite of his devotion to his epic theme, is con- 
fronted with problems of inherited imagery, problems which he 
feels Homer knew nothing of. An epic convention prescribes 
that he choose old as well as new images, yet that he give to the 
old new emotional applications, renovate them with fresh phras- 
ing, even sentimentalize them if he can.'° Discriminative critics 
of the Silver Age expect him to compose thus. They may like 
his fable, but he knows that they will be critical of nothing if 
not of his comparisons. Ecphrases in simile-form become his 
forte. So he places them where they may shine best—where? 
Why, before pauses, where his audience may have time to regis- 
ter admiration. So that the very grammar of Statius’ similes 
evokes, for a knowing reader of the Thebeid, a Roman audience 
approving, applauding, envying; a flushed poet all the while beg- 
ging leave to go on with his battle." 

Not that Statius did not deserve the applause he got; my 
point is that Milton wisely refrains from such exhibitionary 
technique. In the Thedeid there are 19 AS-similes of 6 to 63 lines 
each;” 15 of these occur before natural pauses in the narrative. 
Of the 10 A S-similes of 7 to 7} lines each," 8 occur before natural 


10 Examples of such sentimentalizing in simile may be found in Thed. vim, 
544-547; vir, 616-620; rx, 82-85; rx, 532-536; x, 182-186; x1, 114-118. 

1 And Statius so loves the savor of his own cooking that he offers it up free- 
ly in the dialogue of his characters, a practise which even his admirers condemn 
as unnatural and which Milton rejects. 

12 1, 595-601; m1, 317-323; rv, 363-368 ; 494-499 ; 705-710; v, 11-16 ; 704- 
709; v1, 19-24; 880-885 ; vu, 139-144 ; 744-749; vin1, 460-465 ; 1x, 242-247; x, 
414-419; 574-579; 820-826; x1, 251-256 ; 741-747 ; xm, 650-655. Similes itali- 
cized end some division or subdivision in the fable. 

8 1, 323-330; 469-475; 675-681 ; m1, 45-52; 140-146 ; 317-323; vi, 186-192; 
1x, 189-195 ; x, 223-234; xm, 15-21. 
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paragraph-pauses. Of the 5 AS-similes of 8 lines each,“ 4 occur 
before natural paragraph-pauses. This is more than habit—it is 
method. And when he took up his A chilleid, he employed, as far 
as he went, 21 similes, of which every simile of four or more 
lines is not only in AS, but caps and culminates a natural para- 
graph-division.” 

It can be shown, as I have shown in a study soon to be 
published,” that the rhetorical term-relationship of the typical 
Miltonic simile is an accurate correspondence of part with part 
(perfect homologation). This fact alone might lead one to pre- 
dict SA as Milton’s typical form of grammatical mexus. In the 
case of a Statius, who out-Homerizes Homer in elaborating an 
image for its own sake, one might predict AS. Investigation of 
grammatical mexus confirms these predictions. It does more: it 
discovers a further tribute to Milton. Once he has mapped the 
course of his fable, not even the most distinguished and felicitous 
imagery shall attract his hearer too far away. Therefore scarcely 
one simile in his epic will he permit to occupy that bold place 
of emphasis which is the close of a division or subdivision. Make 
simile too prominent?—that way lies bravura. How easily are 


AS-similes in Statius plucked from the stem of the fable with- 
out jeopardy to it! Not so with the typically Miltonic simile: if 
it be not absolutely undetachable, it always tends to be both 
structurally and esthetically organic. 


James WHALER 
Goucher College 


M4 11, 236-243; 11, 22-30; rv, 24-31; vit, 286-293; xm, 270-277. 

% 1, 212-216 ; 277-282 ; 313-317 ; 344-348 ; 372-378 ; 459-466 ; 484-490 ; 588- 
591; 615-618 ; 704-708 ; 746-749 ; 858-863. 

% It is noteworthy that Vida, in his employment of AS-similes, follows 
Statius rather than Vergil. One-third (19 out of 58) of his AS-similes are end- 
similes. The Christiad has 35 similes that run to five lines or over; 26 of these are 
in AS; 12 are end-AS-similes. 

17 PMLA, December, 1931. 





LANGUAGE HELPS FOR THE ELIZABETHAN 
TRADESMAN 


Elsewhere I have discussed the Elizabethan tradesman’s con- 
cern for learning and the handbooks which were designed to help 
him acquire the information and culture so keenly desired.! Dur- 
ing this period the English merchant class became increasingly 
conscious of the utility of language study, both of their native 
tongue and the languages of the countries with which they 
traded. Numerous conversation and letter manuals helped im- 
prove native speech and epistolary style. Travel books fre- 
quently provided useful foreign phrases and word lists, the es- 
sential rudiments of foreign communication. At home and 
abroad, the Tudor and Stuart tradesman busied himself in a 
serious effort to enlarge his vocabulary and add to his fluency of 
speech. 

One of the quaintest of the helps to vocabulary building de- 
signed for the use of merchants’ children and apprentices was 
Thomas Newbery’s A booke in English metre, of the great Mar- 
chaunt man called Diues Pragmaticus, very preaty for children to 
rede: whereby they may the better, and more readyer, rede and wryte 


wares and Implementes, in this world contayned (1563). After 
exalting the trade of merchandising in the verse preface, the 
author proceeds in the poem proper to enumerate all the wares 
which a merchant may sell or require, from books to ships stores. 
Following an exhortation to virtue and thrift, it concludes: 


With this mery Iest, and poore simple Ryme: 

For Seruantes and Chyldren, to passe with the tyme, 
At conuenient leysure, no hurt it wyll be. 

Honest myrth in measure, is a pleasaunt thyng, 

To wryte and to rede well, be gyftes of learnyng: 
Remember this well, all you that be young, 

Exercise vertue, and rule well your toung. 


Edmund Coote’s The English Schoole-Master (1596) was a 
much more serious treatise, a general handbook for home-study 


1“The Renaissance Middle-Class Concern Over Learning.” Philological 
Quarterly, rx (1930), pp. 273-296. 

“Handbook Learning of the Elizabethan Middle Class.” Studies in Philol- 
ogy, xxvit (1931), pp. 58-86. 

2 No. 20 in Henry Huth’s Fugitive Poetical Tracts. First series. Privately 
printed (1875). 
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prepared especially for the tradesman. In it language study occu- 
pied a prominent place. The long title-page description of the 
twenty-fifth edition (1636), the earliest with even a partially 
complete title-page preserved in the British Museum, advertises 
the language utility of the work: 


The English Schoole-Master: Teaching all his schollers, of what age soever, 
the most easie, short, and perfect order of distinct Reading, and true Writing our 
English-tongue, that hath ever yet beene knowne or Published by any. And fur- 
ther also, teacheth a direct Course, how any vnskilfull person may easily both 
vnderstand any hard English words, which they shall in the Scriptures, Sermons, 
or elsewhere heare or reade: and also bee made able to vse the same aptly them- 
selues; and generally, whatsoever is necessary to bee knoune for English speech: 
so that he which hath this booke onely, needeth to buy no other to make him fit, 
from his Letters vnto the Grammar-Schoole, for an Apprentise, or any other his 
priuate vse, so farre as concerneth English. And therefore is made not onely for 
children (though the first Booke be meere childish for them) but also for all other, 
especially that are ignorant in the Latine-tongue. 


A further advertisement following the title-page* emphasizes the 
efficiency of the treatise in the improvement of one’s under- 
standing of English: 


I Professe to teach thee, that art vtterly ignorant to read perfectly, to write 
truely, and with iudgement to vnderstand the reason of our English-tongue with 
great expediton, ease, and pleasure. 

I will teach thee that art vnperfect in either of them to perfect thy skill in 
few dayes with great ease. 

I vndertake to teach all my Schollers, that they shall be trained vp for any 
Grammer-Schoole, that they shall neuer erre in writing the true Orthography 
of any word truely pronounced: which, what ease and benefit it will bring vnto 
Schoole-masters, they best know: and the same profit doe I offer to all other, 
both men and women: that now for want hereof, are ashamed to write to their 
best friends: for which I haue heard many Gentlemen offer much. 


I hope by this plaine and short kind of teaching, to incourage many to read, 
that neuer otherwise would haue learned. And so more knowledge will be brought 
into this land, and more Bookes bough: than otherwise would haue beene. 

I shall ease the poorer sort, of much charge that they haue been at, in main- 
taining their children long at schoole, and in buying many Bookes. 

Strangers that now blame our Tongue of difficulties, and vncertainty, shall 
” mee plainely see and vnderstand those things which they haue thought hard. 


‘I ‘hens a oune a Table, containing ond teaching the wae wulting ond 
vnderstanding of any hard English word, borrowed from the Greeke, Latine, or 
French and how to know the one from the other with the interpretation thereof, 
by a plaine English word: whereby children shall be prepared for the vnderstand- 


3 Sigs. A 2 ff. 
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ing of thousands of Latine words before they enter the Grammar Schoole, which 
also will bring much delight and iudgement to others. Therefore if thou vnder- 
standest not any word in this Booke not before expounded, seek the table. 

If I be generally receiued, I shall cause one vniforme manner of teaching, 
a thing which as it hath brought much profit vnto the Latine tongue, so would 
it do to all other languages if the like were practised. 


Coote provides directions to assist the “teaching Trades- 
man’”’ who desires to instruct his own children and apprentices, 
or to learn himself. His treatment of grammar, spelling, and vo- 
cabulary, not to mention the other subjects touched, must have 
had an important influence on bourgeois language, for the book 
had gone through forty-two printings by 1684. His appeal to the 
tradesmen’s pride and his insistence on the value of mastering 
the standard language have all the modernity of the present-day 
correspondence school. 

Some of the spelling and reading books of the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries were definitely planned for the 
middle classes. John Hart, for example, author of Am Orthog- 
raphie .. . (1569), one of the early exponents of spelling re- 
form, wrote A Methode or Comfortable Beginning for all Un- 
learned, whereby they may be taught to read English in a very short 
time with pleasure (1570). Such a work was also the textbook 
published for the Company of Stationers in 1610 with the title: 
A New Booke of spelling with Syliables: An Alphabet and plaine 
pathway to the facultie of reading the English, Romane, Italica, and 
Secretarie hands, with seuerall Copies of the same . . . (1610). The 
title-page continues to describe the book as “chiefly for Chil- 
dren” but assures the reader that it is also “very necessarie for 
the ignorant, to teach them to write Orthographice in short 
time.”’ By the middle of the seventeenth century books to make 
English easy for the middle class were numerous. A good exam- 
ple is George Robertson’s Learning’s Foundation firmly laid, in 
a Short Method of Teaching to Read English. More exact and easie 
than ever was yet published by any. ... Whereby anyone of dis- 
cretion may be brought to read the Bible truly in the space of a month 
though he never knew letter before (1651).* Long before the hand- 
books specifically advertising the virtues of language training 
for the bourgeoisie, a suggestion of the same thing had appeared 


* For other examples, cf. Foster Watson. The English Grammar Schools to — 
1660: Their Curriculum and Practice (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 183-185. 
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in the early treatises on rhetoric. Leonard Cox’s Arte or Crafte of 
Rhetoryke (1524), like the later treatises on the same subject, de- 
fended the use of English “because every good thing is the bet- 
ter, the more common it is.’”® Hence writers on rhetoric like 
Richard Sherry in A treatise of Schemes & Tropes (1550) and 
Thomas Wilson in The Arte of Rhetorique (1553) planned their 
treatises so that thev could be used by the middle class populace 
who desired to become more proficient in speaking and writing. 
Even such a work as Henry Peacham’s Garden of Eloquence 
(1577) was planned as an aid to the improvement in speech. 

The necessity of instructing the less erudite population was 
one of the preoccupations of the early seventeenth century mak- 
ers of English dictionaries. Robert Cawdrey stresses the help to 
the unscholarly in his A Table Aiphabeticall, or the English ex- 
positor (1617), which the title further describes as 


containing and teaching the true writing and vnderstanding of hard vsua! Eng- 
lish words, borrowed from the Hebrew, Greeke, Latine, or French, &c. With the 
Interpretation thereof by plaine English words, gathered for the benefit and 
helpe of all vnskilfull persons. Whereby they may the more easily and better 
vnderstand many haru English words, which they shall heare or read in Scrip- 
tures, Sermons, or elsewhere, and also be made able to vse the same aptly them- 
selues. 
Cawdrey insists upon plain speaking that all may understand. 
Among the classes to whom Henry Cockeram thought his 
English Dictionarie (1623) would be especially useful were mer- 
chants. The descriptive title, as given in the second edition of 
1626, makes the use of the book clear: 


The English Dictionarie: Or, An Interpreter Of Hard English Words: En- 
abling as well Ladies and Gentlewomen, young Schollers, Clarkes, Merchants; 
as also Strangers of any Nation, to the vnderstanding of the more difficult Au- 
thors already printed in our Language, and the more speedy attaining of an ele- 
gant perfection of the English tongue, both in reading, speaking, and writing. 


In the preface, Cockeram insists that by use of the dictionary 
“the capacity of the meanest may soone be inlightened.’”* 


5 Ibid. p. 447. 

6 A desire to help the less learned is expressed by Thomas Blount, compiler 
of the Glossographia (1658). In the preface to the second edition (1661) he says: 
“It is chiefly intended for the more-knowing Women, and the less-learned Men; 
or indeed for all such of the illiterate, who can but finde, in an Alphabet, the 
word they understand not; yet I think I may modestly say, the best of Schollars 
may in some part or other be obliged by it.”’ Cf. James A. H. Murray, The Evolu- 
tion of English Lexicography (Oxford, 1900), pp. 30-31. 
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Joshua Sylvester, a merchant adventurer himself, with the 
interest of his social class at heart, took care that the reader of 
his translation of Du Bartas’ Divine Week (1608) should not go 
astray for want of the meanings of words. He compiled a glos- 
sary, or as he called it, ‘“‘A Briefe Index, Explaining Most Of The 
hardest words scattered through this whole Worke, for ease of 
such as are least exercised in these kinde of readings.”” Some of 
the words seem extremely simple today. For.example, the first 
word defined is ‘‘Abysse, a gulfe or bottomlesse pit.’’? 

The Elizabethan tradesman class often sought to mix piety 
with useful learning. The tradesman’s taste for didacticism helps 
to account for the popularity of A Christian Dictionarie, Opening 
the signification of the chiefe wordes dispersed generally through 
Holie Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, tending to increase 
Christian knowledge . . . (1612) by Thomas Wilson, minister of 
St. George’s, Canterbury. In his preface to the reader Wilson ex- 
plains that the commonalty need such a dictionary, which de- 
fines the hard words and saves the preacher the necessity of ex- 
pounding every difficult phrase. This dictionary is an alphabet- 
ical arrangement of words found in the scriptures which the au- 
thor felt needed explanation. In addition to the value of the 
definitions in their biblical connotations, many of the explana- 
tions are of general utility. At any rate, it became a standard 
work of reference among the pious middle class bent on mental 
and spiritual improvement. The British Museum catalogue lists 
an eighth edition in 1678. 

The demand from the middle class for simplification in the 
study of Latin in the interest of the practical resulted in the 
early seventeenth century in several efforts to popularize and 
make easier Lily’s Grammar.® Not satisfied with improving Lily, 
a certain Christopher Syms produced an independent and am- 
bitious Latin handbook which he published in 1634 at Dublin 
under the title Am Introduction to, or, the Art of Teaching the 
Latine Speach ... which the title-page recommends as useful for 
the person who wishes to teach himself, for it isso plain that Latin® 


7 Quoted from A. B. Grosart, The Complete Works of Joshua Sylvester. 
Chertsey Worthies Library (1880), m, pp. 68-81. Grosart’s edition is a reprint 
of the folio of 1641. 

8 Watson, op. cit., pp. 268 ff. 

* Tbid., pp. 273-4. 
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by this method may easily bee taught to any boy howsoever dul of capacity 
within the compas of four years. And the author doubteth not, but an intelligent 
man having once tasted thereof, may of himself by this method attain the un- 
derstanding thereof with the help of a Dictionary. And it may bee properly stiled 
the door of doors, and gate of gates to the Latine. Invented, practised and proved 
by the author Christopher Syms. 


The year before Syms’ effort to provide a book which could 
be used as a self-instructor in Latin, John Anchoran brought out 
an expansion of Comenius’ Porta Linguarum for the use of those 
who needed a quicker introduction to foreign tongues than the 
usual academic texts. He entitled his work The Gate of Tongues 
Vnlocked And Opened, Or else, A Seminarie or seed-plot of all 
Tongues and Sciences . . . (1633). The rest of the title describes 
the purpose of the work: 

That is, A short way of teaching and thorowly learning within a yeere and a 
halfe at the farthest, the Latin, English, French, and any other tongue, together 
with the ground and foundation of Arts and Sciences, comprised under an hun- 
dred Titles, and a 1058. Periods. In Latine first; And now as a token of thankful- 
nesse brought to light in Latine, English, and French, In the behalfe of the most 
Illustrious Prince Charles, and of British, French and Irish Youth. The second 
Edition; much enlarged. By the labour and industry of Iohn Anchoran Licentiate 
in Divinity. 

This work is set forth as a solution of the criticism being made by 
practical reformers, many of whom came from the middle class, 
that too much time was being wasted in the study of Latin gram- 
mar. The preface, which is signed “John Anchoran. I. A. Come- 
nius,” agrees that this is true, and recommends the work as the 
answer: 
Lastly, if for the Tongues alone, so many yeares are to be spent by any one, 
when shall he arriue at realities? When shall his mind receiue the tincture of 
more solide Philosophy? When shall he overcome the difficulties of Theology? or 
finde out the secrets of Physick? or turne over the Voluminous writings of the 
Law? When shall he compasse the end of his studdes? and (which is the greatest) 
when will he be able to exercise the praxis of his, solicitously sought for, learning 
for the benefit of Church and Common-wealth? Surely (such is the brevity of 
life) that not at all, or very late; and then he will perceive that ha’s spent in 
onely preparing to live. 

To make the work still more useable, Wye Saltonstall prepared a 
Clavis Ad Portam. Or A Key Fitted to open the Gate of Tongues 
Wherein You May readily finde the Latine and French for any 
English word necessary for all young Schollers (1634). These two 
works were useful not only to young scholars in the schools but 
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to apprentices and tradesmen, many of whom were now seeking 
to improve their own education, for with the expansion of for- 
eign trade in the early seventeenth century came a great stimu- 
lus to language study among the merchant class. 

Indeed, while the impetus for learning well the native tongue 
had been growing in England, the necessity of mastering foreign 
languages had forced itself upon the English merchants who 
were pushing their trade abroad. Because of its widespread use, 
French assumed the first importance in the merchants’ foreign 
language interest. Miss Kathleen Lambley has shown that many 
early French-English dialogues were meant for the use of mer- 
chants.'® At first, English merchants made use of the polyglot 
conversation books published in France and Flanders. The poly- 
glot vocabulary of Noel de Barlement or Barliament, printed at 
Antwerp in 1511,and manytimes later, became the basis of many 
similar works." A Louvain edition of 1556 contained Flemish, 
French, Latin, and Spanish. In later polyglot vocabularies Eng- 
lish was added. In 1557 Gabriel Meurier of Antwerp dedicated 
a French grammar to the English merchants.” From Antwerp 
also came in 1563 Familiare communications no leasse proppre 
then proffytable to the Inglishe nation desirous and nedinge the 
ffrench language, dedicated to John Marsh, governor of the local 
English nation and intended for the use of ‘““Marchands, Fac- 
teurs, Apprentifs, and others of the English nation.” It is purely 
a merchant’s book. An edition nearly eighty years later, this 
time from Rouen, is a further improvement in the interest of 
merchants, as its title indicates: A treatise for to learne to speake 
Frenshe and Englishe together with a form of making letters, inden- 
tures, and obligations, quittances, letters of exchange, verie neces- 
sarie for all Marchants that do occupy trade or marchandise 
(1641)." 

While grammars and dialogues were being printed abroad 
solely for the use of English merchants, English students and 
printers at home were combining to supply their needs. Alex- 


1° The Teaching and Cultivation of the French Language in England during 
Tudor and Stuart Times (Manchester, 1920). Chapter vin, “The Study of 
French among Merchants and Soldiers,” pp. 239 ff. 

ut Tbid., p. 241. 

8 Tbid., p. 244. 

8 Tbid., p. 245. 
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ander Barclay in 1521 described his French grammar as useful 
to merchants. In 1557 Edward Sutton received license to print 
“‘a boke intituled Italian, Frynshe, Englesshe and Laten’’; in 
1568 a “‘boke intituled Frynsche, Englysshe and Duche” was 
licensed to John Alde.“ These were doubtless the vocabulary 
and phrase books similar to those in use by English merchants 
on the Continent. 

The treatise on French by Claudius Hollyband was probably 
the most popular with all classes. Its title advertised the self- 
help nature of the work and indicated its utility to groups like 
merchants and traders who needed to pick up a working knowl- 
edge of the language: The French Schoolemaister, wherein is most 
plainlie shewed the true and most perfect way of pronouncinge of 
the French tongue, without any helpe of Maister or Teacher: set 
foorthe for the furtherance of all those whiche doo studie privately 
in their own study or houses . . . (1573). Two years after Holly- 
band’s treatise there appeared A plaine patheway to the French 
Tongue, very profitable for Marchants and also all other which de- 
sire the same, aptly deuided into nineteen chapters (1575). John 
Woodroeph, an English solider in the Low Countries, got out a 
useful combination of French grammar, dictionary, and phrase 
book which he called The Spared Houres of a Souldier in his 
trauells or The true Marrowe of the French tongue (Dort, 1623). 
A second edition was printed in London in 1625. Woodroeph de- 
scribes his phrases as “‘more profitable for the merchants than 
for the loathsome courtier who cannot digest such coarse 
meats.” James Howell felt it peculiarly appropriate in 1650 to 
dedicate his edition of Cotgrave’s Dictionarie to the “merchant 
adventurers as well English as the worthy company of the Dutch 
here resident and others to whom the language is necessary for 
commerce and foren correspondence.’ 

The polyglot works had the value of being equally useful 
for both English and foreign tradesmen. Such a one was The 
{ English French: Latine Dutch} Scholemaster or an introduction to 
teach young Gentlemen and Merchants to trauell or trade. Being the 
only hel pe to attaine to those languages (1637). Michael Sparke, the 
printer, brought out another edition in 1639 as New Dialogues 


“4 Tbid., p. 241. 
% Ibid., pp. 245 ff. 
6 Tbid., p. 240. 
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or colloquies or a little Dictionary of eight languages. A Booke very 
necessary for all those that study these tongues either at home or 
abroad, now perfected and made fit for trauellers, young merchants 
and seamen, especially those that desire to attain to the use of the 
tongues."” A large space is devoted to terms for buying and selling. 

At least one London merchant repaid in a practical way the 
debt English tradesmen owed Flemish and French compilers of 
language helps. George Mason, a merchant, brought out for the 
benefit of the French merchants in London his Grammaire An- 
gloise. Contenant reigles bien exactes & certaines de la Prononcia- 
tion, Orthographe, & Construction de nostre langue; En faveur des 
estrangiers qui en sont desireux. Par George Mason Marchand de 
Londres. A Londres. Chez Nat. Butter. 1622.\* Another edition ap- 
peared in 1633. 

The polyglot vocabularies frequently included both Spanish 
and Italian, along with Latin, French, English, and Dutch, so 
that merchants found them of equal utility wherever their busi- 
ness carried them. Although Spanish did not attain to the impor- 
tance of French, the trade with Spain fostered a new interest in 
the language in the late sixteenth century. The standard gram- 
mar and dictionary used by the merchants was Richard Percy- 
vall’s Bibliotheca Hispanica. Containing a Grammar, with a Dic- 
tionarie in Spanish, English, and Latine, for the studious of the 
Spanish toong. By Richard Percyvall Gent. The Dictionaire being 
inlarged with the Latine, by the aduise and conference of Master 
Thomas Doyley, Doctor in Physicke (1591). In the previous year 
John Thorius had published A Spanish Grammer. W. Stepney, 
who seems to have conducted a school for instruction in Spanish 
in London, conceived the idea of making the study more attrac- 
tive by devising a dialogue for each day in the week in The 
Spanish Schoole master. Containing Seuen Dialogues, according to 
euery day in the weeke, and what is necessarie euerie day to be 
done... . Newly collected and set forth by W. Stepney, professor 
of the said tongue in the famous Citie of London (1591). In the 
epistle to the reader, Stepney commends others for publishing 
a grammar and a dictionary of Spanish. He believes the language 
holds the greatest utility for Englishmen: 


" Tbid., p. 242. 
18 Edited with an introduction by R. Brotanek in Neudrucke Friihneu- 
englischer Grammatiker. Heft 1 (Halle a. S. 1905). 
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I doubt not but that in the future age, the Spanish tongue will be as well es- 
teemed as the French or the Italian tongues, and in my simple iudgement, it is 
farre more necessary for our country-men then the Italian tongue is. . . 


Spanish was more necessary at the moment because of the in- 
creasing trade contacts, despite the political unpleasantnesses be- 
tween England and Spain. 

John Minsheu’s labors as lexicographer and grammarian 
were of great help to the merchants. He was compiler of A Dic- 
tionarie in Spanish and English (1599), A Spanish Grammar 
(1597),!° and a Vocabularium Hispanico-Latinum et Anglicum 
copiosissimum (1617). His Guide into Tongues (1617), with its 
eleven languages, was published in part by merchants’ subscrip- 
tions. Joshua Sylvester is listed among the subscribers as ‘‘Sec- 
retary to the English Company of Merchants at Middleburgh.’™ 

The study of Italian seems at first to have been regarded as a 
gentleman’s exercise. Indeed, the necessity for English mer- 
chants to know Italian was not so pressing in the sixteenth cen- 
tury as it later became, for the Italian trade was largely in the 
hands of the Italians themselves, who sent merchants to Eng- 
land in large numbers. The need of these merchants for helps to 
English was recognized by John Florio, who provided useful dia- 
logues for them in Florio His first Fruites: which yeelde familiar 
speech, merie Prouerbes, wittie Sentences, and golden sayings. Also 
a perfect Induction to the Italian, and English tongues, as in the 
Table appeareth. The like heretofore, neuer by any man published 
(1578). Florio has a dedicatory address: “‘A tutti Gentilhuomini, 
e Mercanti Italjani, che si dilettano de la lingua Inglese, ogni 
Felicité, € Gratia da Dio.” In this he emphasizes the utility of 
the book to all gentlemen who want to learn Italian and all 
merchants who want to learn English. Since this is a long phrase 
book with Italian in one column and English in the other, fol- 
lowed by a vocabulary and a grammar, it was easily adapted for 
both uses. 

When the trade with the Levant by English companies 
sprang into importance in the seventeenth century, the neces- 
sity for a knowledge of Italian increased. In many of the trading 
ports of the Near East, Italian was the one European language 


1° The Dictionary of National Biography, sub Minsheu, says that the Spanish 
dictionary and grammar were founded on Richard Percival’s earlier work. 
2 Grosart, Works of Joshua Sylvester, 1, p. xx. 
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understood. Furthermore, English merchants extended their fac- 
tories to Italian cities and began to exploit the trade once mo- 
nopolized by the Italians. The progress of Italian study by the 
merchant class is summed up by Giovanni Torriano in The 
Italian Tutor Or A New And Most Compleat Italian Grammer 
. . . (1640). Torriano describes himself as a professor of Italian 
in London. He has a dedication of his grammar addressed to 
“The Right Worshipfull And Now Most Flourishing Company 
Of Turkey Marchants” in which he discusses their diligence in 
the study of Italian: 

Thrice worthy Sirs: Of all the famous Companies of this Citie, none affecting 
the Italian Tongue so much as yours, and withall I standing ingaged to none 
more then to yours, through many respects, I cold (sic) doe no lesse then present 
you with these my weake indeavours, as an acknowledgement of what I owe to 
your goodnesse. This is a booke which is intended for the good of all the English 
Nation, but especially you who are in a continuall commerce with most parts of 
Italy, as well as Turkey, where the Italian Tongue is all in all. Yet mistake me 
not, I intrude not so farre as to dedicate it so much to you who are seniors, 
whereby I should instruct you, who are all-knowing in the language already; but 
to the end that the hopefull youth which is dayly traind up under your care 
whether your sonnes or your servants might reape most benefit thereby, which 
doubtlesse will the sooner accrew unto them, if you shall vouchsafe to counte- 
nance it, and no further then it shall seeme to deserve. I shall stand to your 
censure: Meane time hoping that you will be as willing to accept of it, as I am 
ambitious to present you with it; I rest, wishing you all from above, all the in- 
crease of health, wealth, and happinesse whatsoever. Your observant servant to 
his power, Gio. Torriano. 


Torriand calls attention to his own New and easie directions for 
the Thuscan Italian Tongue, published the previous year, and de- 
signed apparently for the merchant-students. He also published 
along with his grammar in 1640 A Display Of Monasyllable Par- 
ticles Of The Italian Tongue By Way Of Alphabet. . . . Also, cer- 
taine Dialogues. . . . The dialogues are prepared with a view to 
teaching Italian idioms. One long dialogue, ““The Seventh Dia- 
logue. Concerning buying and selling,’’ is devoted to the mercan- 
tile vocabulary. 

With the exception of the study of Hebrew for its biblical im- 
plications, the first and greatest impetus to learn Oriental lan- 
guages came from merchants trading in the East. Hakluyt was in- 
terested in the languages in the East, and Purchas published ex- 
amples of Turkish, Chinese, Japanese, and other eastern lan- 
guages which commercial explorers were trying to master. Sir 
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George Buck in describing the educational opportunities of Lon- 
don in 1615 mentioned the professors of “the Persian and the 
Morisco, and the Turkish, and the Muscovian Language, and 
also the Sclauonian tongue,” all languages which he insisted 
were necessary for merchants and commercial agents.” William 
Bedwell, theologian that he was, did not forget the practical 
value of his studies of Arabic, and stressed the importance of the 
language for business.” As an aid to the study of Arabic, he pre- 
pared a lexicon, left in manuscript at his death, and in 1615 pub- 
lished The Arabian Trudgman, a dictionary of Arabic titles, place- 
names, and terms. 

Merchants trading in the East Indies were greatly handi- 
capped because of the difficulty of the languages and the lack of 
adequate aids for learning them. It was left for an industrious 
English merchant, Augustus Spalding, to prepare a phrase book 
of Malay, translated from the work of a Danish linguist with the 
title: Dialogues In The English And Malaiane Languages: Or, 
Certaine Common Formes Of Speech, First Written in Latin, 
Malaian, and Madagascar tongues, by the diligence and painfull 
endeuour of Master Gotardus Arthusius, a Dantisker, and now 
faithfully translated into the English tongue by Augustus Spalding 
Merchant, for their sakes, who happily shall hereafter undertake a 
voyage to the East-Indies (1614). The Malayan words are given 
their approximate sound in Roman letters, but there is no dis- 
cussion of grammar or pronunciation. The phrases are selected 
for their utility in commercial intercourse. In a dedication to 
Sir Thomas Smith, “‘Gouernour of the East India, Muscouia, 
Northwest Passages, Sommer Ilands Companies, and Treasurer 
for the first Colonie in Virginia,” Spalding describes the former’s 
efforts in behalf of useful learning necessary to commerce, and 
attributes to him the fostering of the study of language: 

Honourable Sir, the world hath iust occasion to take knowledge of your 
continual! trauels, cares and endeuours for the good of those sundry Companies, 
whereof by publike assent you haue been chosen Gouernour. Your erecting of 
the Lecture of Nauigation at your own expences, for the better instruction of our 
Mariners in that most needfull art: your setting downe of better orders in dis- 


patching forth of our East-Indian fleetes: your employment with extraordinarie 
entertainment of skilfull Mathematicians and Geographers in the South and 


1 From The Third Vniversitie of England. Cf. Wright, “The Renaissance 
Middle-Class Concern Over Learning,” loc. cit., p. 283. 
% Cf. Dictionary of National Biography, sub Bedwell. 
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North parts of the world: This your providence and liberalitie is like, in time to 
come, to worke many speciall good effects. Lastly, you haue caused these Di- 
alogues of the languages of the Isle of Madagascar and of the Malaian tongues, 
presented vnto you by Master Richard Hackluyt, a singular furtherer of all new 
discoueries and honest trades, to be set forth in our English tongue: because of 
the speciall vse and benefit which your Factors and seruants, residing in all the 
Southeast Islands of the world, may reape thereby. And that nothing might be 
omitted on your behalfe, it hath pleased you further to aske mine opinion, and 
to enioyne me to take speciall care for the correction of such errors as were 
committed in the first edition, because of my eleuen or twelue yeeres employ- 
ment in those Countries, as seruant and Factor for your Worship and the Com- 
panie:... 

Language study to the Elizabethan tradesman was a means 
to an end. He realized the commercial possibilities of improving 
his capacity for expression in his native tongue. Besides the 
purely utilitarian value of speech improvement, the desire of at- 
taining to the social graces has ever been keen among the middle 
classes. Fine speech is often thought the mark of a fine gentle- 
man. Hence one of the appeals made by Cockeram’s Dictionarie 
was the help it gave in changing homely speech into elegant 
phrases.” Love of fine language, a prominent characteristic of 
Elizabethan aristocratic taste, was not confined to the upper 
levels of society. 

If improvement of the native speech was an asset, the learn- 
ing of foreign languages was often a necessity. When merchants 
engaged in the trade with the Continent, the Levant, or the 
Indies felt the need of the foreign language involved, they set to 
work to learn it. To these hard-trading pioneers is due much of 
the credit for the stimulation of interest in modern language 
study in the early seventeenth century. 


Lovuts B. WRIGHT 


University of North Carolina 


*8 Cockeram explains in the preface that “The second Booke contains the 
vulgar words, which whensoeuer any desirous of a more curious explanation by 
a more refined and elegant speech shall looke into, he shall there receiue the 
exact and ample word to expresse the same: wherein by the way, let me I 
pray thee to obserue, that I haue also inserted (as occasion serued) euen the 
mocke-words which are ridiculously vsed in our Language, that those who desire 
a generality of knowledge, may not bee ignorant of the sense, even of the fustian 
termes, vsed by too many who study rather to be heard speake, than to vnder- 
stand themselues.” 








THE POUND OF FLESH STORY IN THE NORTH 


To most readers, the Pound of Flesh story means primarily 
and chiefly The Merchant of Venice. Even to specialists, a study 
of other versions of the tale usually means a study of the sources 
and analogues of Shakespeare, with the interest focussed mainly 
on the play. This is quite natural, considering the great superior- 
ity of his treatment; but this preoccupation with The Merchant 
of Venice has caused a neglect of some rather interesting versions 
which do not stand in the direct line of development leading to 
Shakespeare. I wish to describe here three such versions: a Dan- 
ish volksbuch and two Icelandic sagas closely connected with it. 

The Danish story purports to describe events which hap- 
pened in the seventeenth century, and the hero was supposed to 
be “en Person fra Hamborg Anno 1612.” The quaint title is 
worth translating in full: The History of the dearly-bought Isa- 
bella, whose Beauty was inexpressible, whose Chastity was inde- 
scribable, whose Faithfulness towards her Husband was unalter- 
able. The same History is in its Commencement very pleasurable, 
in its Course very sad, yet in its Conclusion very joyous.’ The story 
presents a curious combination of the Pound of Flesh theme with 
another theme of mediaeval narrative, namely the Chaste Wife 
and her three Lovers. The plot is as follows: 

Andreas, the son of a wealthy merchant named Ambrosius in 
Hamburg, sets out on a trading voyage to Constantinople. Ar- 
rived in that city, he sees a fair ‘““Fruentimmer” in a shop, and 
decides at once that he will never be happy again unless he can 
have her as his wife. Her father, however, insists that he will not 
let her go without receiving her weight in gold (“sea meget 
Guld . . . som hun kan veie til’), on the practical plea that she 
was to have been the support of his old age. Andreas consents, 
but after he has sold all his possessions he still lacks a pound of 
the required amount. He is in despair until he meets a rich Jew 
who offers to lend him a pound of gold on the condition of re- 
ceiving back a like weight of Christian flesh (“ligesaa meget 


1 Histoire om den dyrekjébte Isabella, hvis Deilighed var uudsigelig, hvis K ydsk- 
hed ubeskrivelig, og hvis Oprigtighed uforanderlig mod hendes Husbonde. Samme 
Historie er i Begyndelsen meget lystig, i Fremgangen meget bedrévelig, men dog i Ud- 
gangen meget gledelig. Reprinted in K. L. Rahbek’s Dansk og Norsk National- 
verk eller almindelig eldgammel Morskabslesning, Copenhagen 1828-30, 11. 
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levende Christent Menneske-Kjdd’’) seven years later. Andreas 
impetuously consents; and the girl, Isabella, is willing enough 
to follow him as his wife to Christendom, since both she and her 
avaricious father are, strangely enough, Christians in secret. 

Andreas contrives to reach Hamburg, but his father dis- 
owns him angrily because he has returned home penniless, with 
nothing but a wife to show for his voyage. So the young couple 
live together in extreme poverty. It now happens that three 
prominent and otherwise respectable merchants fall in love with 
Isabella simultaneously, and they arrange a loan of money and a 
ship for Andreas in order to get him out of the way. Then they 
begin to court Isabella. She refuses them at first, until her land- 
lord (‘‘Vert’’), in whose care she has been left by Andreas, ad- 
vises her to grant them appointments at 10:15, 10:30, and 10:45 
of the same evening, and to have them fetch 100, 200, and 300 
rixdollars respectively. This she does. Each gallant is interrupted 
in turn by the entrance of the landlord, who scolds her for being 
a light woman; each in turn is hidden in a drawer of the same 
chest. Finally the landlord has the chest taken to the market, 
where he offers it for sale next morning. He gains 600 rixdollars 
for it from a generous friend of the hidden gallants, who pays 
the price to save them from being revealed naked on the market- 
place. 

Thus Isabella becomes rich, enters into trade herself, and 
prospers. But when Andreas comes home, he is sure that she can 
only have gained her wealth by adultery, stabs her straightway, 
and goes to sea once more. God promptly punishes him for his 
crime by having him captured by Algerian pirates. Isabella (who 
had not died of the wound, thanks to her corset!) is herself cap- 
tured by the Algerian pirates soon after, disguised as a young 
man. By her wisdom she wins the favor of the Bassa, and re- 
ceives from him her husband Andreas as her personal slave. But 
at this time it happens that the Jew, creditor of Andreas, meets 
him in the street one day by strange coincidence. He presses the 
payment of the bond, now five years overdue, and the case is 
brought before the disguised Isabella. She saves her husband’s 
life by the quibble made famous by Portia: ‘“Skjer nu et Pund 
Kjgd, af hvad Sted dig lyster paa ham, men skjerer du saa 
meget som et Gran enten over <ller under et Pund i férste Skaar, 
skal du dge,om du havde 100 Liv.” Having learned from her 
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husband’s lips that he repents his harsh treatment of her, she 
reveals herself, and all ends happily. 


I, 


For both motifs of this plot, The Pound of Flesh and The 
Three Lovers, there are numerous analogues. The two have not 
been combined very skilfully in the volksbuch; the enveloping 
plot is entirely disorganized by the introduction of the fabliau of 
the three lovers, and as a result, the Jew must rediscover his 
debtor quite by accident in Algeria, far away from Constanti- 
nople, where the contract was originally made. For this very 
reason, however, it is easy to detach one part of the plot from 
the other and consider it alone. Let us first examine the envelop- 
ing plot, which treats of the pledge of a pound of flesh as security. 

The oldest extant version of this motif is contained in the 
Dolopathos,? a collection of tales within a tale written in Old 
French in the early thirteenth century. Here, as in several later 
variants, the hero borrows money on the security of a pound 
of his flesh in order to court a woman who has imposed a strange 
condition on her wooers. Each of them must pay 100 marks for 
the privilege of spending the night with her; if he contrives to 
accomplish his will during that time, she is ready to marry him, 
but hitherto all wooers have failed because a magic feather con- 
cealed beneath her pillow has caused them to fall asleep im- 
mediately. The hero, having failed once, borrows on the secur- 
ity of his own flesh in order to make a second attempt; after he 
has succeeded (he accidentally dislodged the magic feather in 
turning the pillow, and was thus able to win the lady), he forgets 
his contract until it is overdue. The creditor is not a Jew, but a 
former serf who hates his master because the latter had cut off 
one of his feet in a moment of anger. The wife of the hero, dis- 
guised as a learned knight, saves her husband’s life by the fam- 
ous stipulation 


Mais n’an presist vaillant .]. pois 
Ne plus ne mains .. . 


2 Ed. Brunet and de Montaiglon, Paris 1856, pp. 244 ff.—It is a vernacular 
version of the earlier Latin Dolopathos by Johannes de Alta Silva, a collection 
of tales derived from the Orient, but there are differences between it and its orig- 
inal. The Pound of Flesh story is not contained in the Latin Dolopathos or its 
Eastern analogues; therefore we can not certainly say that it is Oriental. 
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Very similar, and apparently directly descended from Dolo- 
pathos, is a story contained in some versions of the collection 
known as the Gesta Romanorum.* The chief difference is that the 
bargain is made with a wealthy merchant, the lady is an Em- 
peror’s daughter, and it is a letter concealed beneath her pillow 
which causes her unlucky wooers to fall asleep. 

Giovanni Fiorentino,‘ writing in 1378, was the first to intro- 
duce two important innovations: he made the creditor a Jew, 
and transferred the bargain from the wooer himself to his 
wealthy godfather Ansaldo, who corresponds to Shakespeare’s 
Antonio. Thus a third person is made to jeopardize himself for 
the hero’s success in gaining the wily and mercenary heroine. 
This story is the one used by Shakespeare. But all of these ana- 
logues differ from the Danish story in one important respect: 
in them the hero borrows the money, not to buy his wife out- 
right, as Isabella is bought, but to purchase the opportunity to 
undergo a species of test devised by the woman. Yet there is an- 
other European story in which the purpose of the loan is the 
same as in /sabella: in a West Highland Scottish tale,5 a King’s 
son pays 100 pounds for a wife, and promises a strip of his skin 
to his creditor (not a Jew) if he defaults. But he must not only 
pay for his wife; he must win her also by recognizing her as the 
oldest of three similar sisters. After he has married her, he un- 
wisely makes her virtue the subject of a wager such as is dealt 
with in Cymbeline; he leaves her after seeing the supposed 
proof of her guilt; she disguises herself as a man, makes him her 
servant (as in the Danish), and saves him from the consequences 
of his bargain in the usual way. 

The Danish volksbuch resembles Fiorentino’s novella rather 
than earlier versions, therefore, in that it makes the cruel credi- 
tor a Jew, but it differs essentially from the novella and resembles 
rather a confused Scottish folktale in that it has the hero pur- 


3 Thomas Wright, A Selection of Latin Stories, Percy Society, 1842, pp. 114 
ff. (Vergilius warns the hero to remove the letter from beneath her pillow); 
J.G.T. Griisse, Gesta Romanorum, Leipzig 1905, 11, Anhang, pp. 154 ff. (a “Phi- 
losophus” warns the hero). A German translation of the Gesta described in 
Haupt and Hoffmann’s Alideutsche Blatter, 1, 143, is even closer to Dolopathos. 

4 In his J] Pecorone, first novella of the fourth day. 

5 J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, London, 1890, 11, 
9-16: “The Chest.” 
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chase his wife outright, not win her by a test. Moreover, the 
Danish and Scottish stories are constructed on the same general 
plan. In both, the story of the Pound of Flesh is interrupted by 
an episode which causes the husband to doubt his wife’s fidelity. 
It would be difficult to account for this singular phenomenon. 
One might surmise that a story built on the purchase of a wife is 
necessarily of Eastern origin; but one would first have to prove 
that in this trait the Danish and Scottish versions are more origi- 
nal than others which were written down centuries before. To be 
sure, it has been argued that the Pound of Flesh story as a whole 
is of Oriental origin, since a number of Eastern tales do contain 
accounts of bargains involving the same security, but these have 
nothing to do with the obtaining of a wife, whether by purchase 
or otherwise, and so it is difficult to prove the matter decisively.® 
But the presence of our story in Dolopathos—a collection of in- 
dubitably Oriental origin as a whole—increases the likelihood 
that it came from the East. In that case, the Danish /sabella 
presents an Oriental motif, the purchase of a wife, introduced at 
a late date into a story which was itself imported from the East 
centuries before. 


II. 


When we come to the second part of the story, the motif of 
The Three Lovers, we have even more analogues to consider. 
The closest European tale is the French fabliau Constant Du- 
hamel,’ which tells how a virtuous wife named Ysabeau is wooed 
in turn by a priest, a “prévot,”’ and a “forestier,” whom she re- 
jects; the three then conspire to ruin her husband on trumped- 
up charges, but she in her turn pretends to yield to their desires, 
grants them successive interviews so that each one is interrupted 
by the arrival of the next, and stows them in turn in a vat full of 
feathers. The conclusion of the story relates the appropriate re- 
venge taken by Ysabeau’s husband Constant upon the wives of 


® See The Merchant of Venice in the Arden series (ed. Charles Knox Pooler, 
London, 1917), Introduction, for discussion of these Eastern tales. In Europe 
also the Pound of Flesh bargain sometimes appears independent of the winning 
of a wife: see Cursor Mundi, EETS, p. 1226; also a Meistergesang discussed by 
Simrock, Die Quellen des Shakespeare, Bonn, 1872, 1, 222 f. 

? Montaiglon and Raynaud, Recueil Général et Complet des Fabliaux, tv, 106; 
Legrand d’Aussy, Fabliaux, tv, 246; discussed by Joseph Bédier, Les Fabliaux, 
Paris, 1895, 454 ff. 
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the three captives before their very eyes, and the humiliation 
inflicted on the three men before they are permitted to escape. 
Since the name of the Danish heroine, Isabella, coincides with 
the French Ysabeau, the two treatments are no doubt closely 
connected. The French is superior in one detail: the gallants in- 
terrupt one another as they arrive for the successive appoint- 
ments, instead of being interrupted by an outsider, a fellow-con- 
spirator with the heroine (the landlord in the Danish story). A 
German tale, Die drei Ménche von Kolmar,* on the other hand, 
approaches the Danish precisely in this respect: each gallant is 
interrupted, not by his successor, but by the heroine’s husband, 
who is in league with her. But in this story the lovers are killed, 
and the conclusion concerns itself with the disposal of the 
corpses. This trait removes it one degree from both the French 
and Danish. 

There are a number of Oriental parallels to the fabliau. 
Bédier, in his discussion of Constant Duhamel, compared it with 
one late version in “the Tunis manuscript” of the Arabien 
Nights, and since he found no reason to suppose that one was 
more logical than the other, he concluded that there is no evi- 
dence for the greater antiquity of the Eastern one. But even 
before Bédier wrote, Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen had 
pointed out the existence of other Oriental versions, including one 
in Sanscrit at least two centuries older than the French. This 
earliest extant version, which Bédier ignored in his discussion, is 
contained in the Kathdsaritsdgara or the Ocean of Story, written 
by Somadeva of Kashmir between 1063 and 1081." The collec- 
tion of tales, translated into English by C. H. Tawney, has been 
reédited with notes and commentary by N. M. Penzer, who has 
also collected all the important variants of the motif which here 
concerns us.” According to him, there is evidence that the story 


8 F. H. von der Hagen, Gesammtabenteuer, Stuttgart 1850, m1, no. 62, pp. 
163 ff. The Introduction, xxxv ff., discusses analogues. 
® Les Fabliaux, 455 ff. 

10 Gesammtabenteuer, 111, xxxv ff. A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Essai sur les 
Fables Indiennes, Paris, 1838, p. 140 n., had also indicated that the story had a 
Sanscrit origin. Both von der Hagen and Deslongchamps derived their informa- 
tion from an article in The Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 1824, p. 71. 

1 See A. Berriedale Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, Oxford, 1928,p.281. 

12 The Ocean of Story, London, privately printed, 1924, 1, 42 ff., text of the 
story, 32-36. 
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was known before Somadeva’s time, and it may have been con- 
tained in the Brihat-Kathé, Somadeva’s source, which has been 
variously dated from the second to the sixth century A.p.¥ In 
any case, the Sanscrit is more ancient than the French, and is as- 
sumed by Penzer to be the ultimate source of all the rest. It tells 
how the fair Upako$a, wife of Vararuchi, is wooed during her 
husband’s absence by a king’s minister, a priest, and a magis- 
trate, as she is coming from her bath in the Ganges. She gives 
them appointments for the first, second, and third watches of 
the night, and prepares baths of perfumed lamp-black for them, 
to make them ridiculous. Each gallant is interrupted by his suc- 
cessor, and all are stowed in a chest. The last to arrive is a mer- 
chant in whose care Upako§a’s husband has left money for her 
use, but he says he will not give it to her unless she grants him 
her love. The story ends with the humiliation of this man (who 
goes home pursued and bitten by dogs, just like the lovers in 
Constant Duhamel), as well as the other lovers, who are released 
from the chest in the presence of the king. 

All versions to be found in more westerly countries are ob- 
viously variants of the same plot. It occurs several times in 
modern Persian: for instance in the Thousand and one Days," 
written down in the seventeenth century, where the virtuous 
wife is courted by three debtors of her ailing husband, but con- 
trives to stow them in a chest which is carried before the King. 
The plot is less effective than in the Sanscrit, however, because 
the lovers do not interrupt one another successively, but are dis- 
turbed by outside causes. In Arabic likewise there are several 
versions: in the Arabian Nights proper, in the Supplemental 
Tales to the Arabian Nights, and in The Seven Visirs (related to 
the European Seven Sages of Rome), later incorporated in the 
Arabian Nights.” In the Arabian Nights the wife is a person very 
much like Upako§4; but in the story of the Sixth Visir the plot is 


18 See Hans Schacht, Indische Erzaihlungen, Frankfurt, 1918, p. 15. 

4 Petis de Lacroix, Les mille et un Jours, ed. A. Loiseleur-Deslong champs, 
Paris, 1843, 190-201. 

% Burton, Arabian Nights, v1, 172 ff., Supplement, v, 253 ff.; Jonathan 
Scott, The Arabian Nights Entertainments, London, 1811, v1, 380-385 (used by 
Gauttier for his augmented edition of Galland, and by von der Hagen, Habicht 
and Schall for their 1001 Nacht, 5th ed., 1840, x1). The Seven Visirs is contained 
in: Jonathan Scott, Tales, Anecdotes and Letters translated from the Arabic and 
Persian, Shrewsbury, 1800, pp. 136-154. 
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so modified as to constitute a warning against the wiles of 
women, in accordance with the general plan of all the Visirs’ 
tales. So the heroine is represented as a vulgar trickster; she 
visits the public officials to intercede for an imprisoned lover, not 
an impoverished husband; she has a joiner prepare a press with 
four divisions in it for the four lovers (he is told to add a fifth 
when he also asks for a rendez-vous!) ; she contrives to have each 
lover interrupted by his successor, and departs with the favored 
one when all five are safely locked up. The landlord, hearing the 
voices, has the press carried before the Sultan, who is much 
amused when the five men emerge. 

So we come to Western Europe, where, besides the French 
fabliau already summarized, a certain number of Italian novelle 
present the same situation.” They offer no strikingly new fea- 
tures. Curiously enough, most of them are less close than either 
the French or Danish to the Sanscrit. For instance, in Bandello’s 
tale, there are only two lovers, who are stowed in a tun by the 
wife and carried off to market by the husband; in Straparola’s 
and Sansovino’s, a single lover is carried off in a sack by arrange- 
ment with the husband. When there is only one lover, the situa- 
tion practically coincides with The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
its analogues. Other versions (such as the German Drei M énche 
von Kolmar) have the lovers killed by the husband, and devote 
much of the story to the manner of disposal of the corpses. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that some modern folk-tales, 
both in India and Europe, recount the same story 

This seems to be a clear case of a migration of a plot. It is un- 
likely that one so clever and sophisticated would originate twice 
independently. It had had a long history before it was combined 
with the Pound of Flesh motif in Jsabella or its source. As we 
have seen, the Danish volksbuch resembles the French fabliau 
in many details, such as the name of the heroine; but it stands 
closer to the Sanscrit, oddly enough, in other details. In both the 
Danish story and the Sanscrit, the affair occurs during the ab- 
sence of the heroine’s husband; in these two also the last lover 
is interrupted, not by the husband, but by a man who has been 
appointed guardian of her affairs during her husband’s journey. 
(To be sure, the Indian guardian is faithless, while the Danish 
one is loyal.) In these details the Sanscrit and Danish differ from 

16 For bibliography, see Tawney-Penzer, loc. cit. 
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the Persian, Arabic, French, German, and most Italian tales; 
they agree in this respect only with otherwise fairly dissimilar 
analogues such as The Wright’s Chaste Wife.” It would appear, 
then, that no extant French or Italian tale is a complete explana- 
tion of the form of the episode in /sabella. 

This raises the question of the manner in which /sabella 
reached Denmark. Since so many other Danish volksbiicher were 
translated from German or Low German originals, it is likely 
that this one was too, especially since the action is localized in 
Hamburg.'* I know of no extant source in German; but the exis- 
tence of certain Germanisms in the text, such as Fruentimmer, 
ungefehr, Rixdaler, and bekommet (for faaet), might point to such 
a source. In any case, the story obviously came from the South 
of Europe to Denmark, although we can not definitely trace its 
course. As for the curious parallelisms with the remote parent 
tale in India, as opposed to other analogues, there are two ways 
of accounting for them. Either /sabella owes something to un- 
recorded analogues circulating in Europe which were faithful in 
these respects to the Sanscrit original, or else the immediate 
source of /sabella introduced these modifications as an independ- 
ent change resulting from the combination of the fabliau with 
the Pound of Flesh story. In either case, there is no doubt of the 
ultimate connection of this part of our tale with India. We are 
dealing here, as Penzer says, with a migratory plot. 


Ill. 


The history of our volksbuch does not stop in Denmark. The 
story of the dearly purchased and long-suffering Isabella was 
carried still farther north, and was finally made the subject of 
late Icelandic sagas (probably of the eighteenth century), of 
which two are known to me. One of them, Sagan of Ambrésto og 
Résamundu, is contained in an eighteenth century manuscript 
in the University Library of Copenhagen.'® The story is the 
same as in /sabella, but there are a number of interesting changes 
in detail. The hero, Ambrosius, is a citizen of “‘Nordimbraland 
... undir Fracklands vellde,’’ also called ‘‘Genidien”’ later in the 


17 Ed. Furnivall, EETS, 1865. 

18 For a general discussion of the Danish volksbiicher and their derivations, 
see the author’s article in The Germanic Review, v, 1930, 378-396. 

19 MS. Rask 32, fol. 945-100". 
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saga; he goes to India (not Constantinople) to trade, and it is 
there that he borrows 1000 gylder of a Jew to purchase the 
heroine, Rosamunda, pledging himself to return with the sum in 
three years or pay three marks’ weight of his own flesh. During 
the voyage financed by the four ‘“‘borgarmeistarir’’ who love 
Rosamunda, Ambrosius becomes wealthy, like Dick Whitting- 
ton, by introducing his cat toa king plagued by mice. Meanwhile 
Rosamunda outwits her four gallants in the usual way, contriv- 
ing that each shall interrupt his predecessor, with the help of 
her guardian Marsellus. After the return of her husband she is 
driven away by his base accusations, but she merely stays in the 
country nearby, disguised as a man, and takes service with a 
“béndi” under the name of Michel. The Jew comes all the way 
from India expressly to claim the payment of his bond, and 
Rosamund saves her husband from the conditions oi it in his 
own city. Thus the wanderings and accidental encounters of the 
chief characters are reduced to a minimum. 

This Icelandic saga is related to Jsabella, of course, but it is 
not directly derived from it. Perhaps it is closer to the probable 
German source of Jsabella than to the Danish: such forms as 
Genidien (the name of a place), betalar, betalad (fol. 96> and 98>) 
and behiellt (fol. 97°) seem to point to a German model. There 
has been some slight attempt to assimilate the narrative to or- 
thodox Icelandic prose style and Icelandic ideas: in the end 
Rosamunda explains that the man who had sold her in marriage 
so selfishly was not her father; she had been captured in war, and 
her real father was “Vilhjalm Earl of the Southern Isles.’”’ The 
saga ends in the conventional manner by listing the names. of 
the sons of herself and Ambrosius. 

The other Icelandic version”® has been made into a “real’’ sa- 
ga so far as the author has been able to make it conform to the 
traditional formulae. It is amusing to see how he has tried to con- 
vert this Renaissance yarn from the South into a heroic viking 
tale. He says of Ambrosius—here the father of the hero, Mar- 
silius—“‘He loved him [his son] dearly; but he was far advanced 
in years at the time of which the saga tells: he had been a great 
and mighty man during his life, and had fared about on viking 
raids. He often took his course to Genidien, and carried thence 


20 Saga af Marsilius og Résamundu, Reykjavik, 1885. 
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much gold and wealth, jewels and other treasures. . . .” This is 
the description of a traditional stalwart viking. Moreover, when 
Marsilius has reached the proper age, and is ready to “‘go abroad” 
(in the old Icelandic sense of the word!), the saga tells us of his 
decision in the following highly traditional terms: ‘Marsilius 
was now sixteen years old; he came to speak to his father one 
day, and asked him to give him a ship and men, for he said he 
wished to go abroad and win himself fame and wealth, and learn 
the customs of other princes.’’ Surely a knightly speech from the 
son of a merchant, a member of the bourgeoisie of the Renais- 
sance! All the more amazing is the romantic and highly impul- 
sive behavior of this young viking when he beholds the fair 
Rosamunda in Genidien, and realizes that he lacks the full 
amount to purchase her: “his heart burnt with love for Rosa- 
munda; so heavily did this weigh on him that he despaired, so 
that he could not eat.’’ This despair—perhaps also the lack of 
appetite—drives him to the making of the unwise contract with 
the Jew (Gydingur) in order to get the full price of Rosamunda; 
“and many men said that no woman or maid had ever been 
dearer bought than this one.’ 

After the return to Marsilius’ home and his disinheritance by 
his indignant father, there occurs the episode of the four gal- 
lants. Here as in the other Icelandic saga, the lovers interrupt 
one another successively and are carried off in the chest by Rosa- 
munda’s guardian. Thus she becomes rich, but thus too she 
arouses the unjust suspicion of her husband on his return. Dis- 
guised as a man, and under the name of Memnon, she serves a 
rich ‘‘béndi” as thrall. Here she reveals a genius for the law, 
which is described in true Icelandic manner. The husbandman 
has a case at law with another man. This case ‘‘Memnon”’ takes 
over and wins at the Thing (Icelandic assembly and court com- 
bined), because “‘what he said seemed to be right and just to all 
men.’ Later, when the judge (“landsdémari’’) dies, folk choose 
the wise ““Memnon”’ in his place. Thus the case of her own hus- 
band and the Jew is appealed to her from the judgment of the 
burgomasters (her disappointed suitors!). “‘And since the script of 
Marsilius to the Jew, and his wording thereof, was so strongly ex- 

*t The expression “d¥rara keypt” (p. 8) recalls the Danish title. 


22 P. 19: “bétti hverjum manni lég, sem hann mati.” This sentence sounds 
like an echo of one of the classical sagas. 
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pressed, the chief judge“and his fellow judges gave the following 
sentence: that Marsilius should yield what he had promised, and 
the Jew himself should cut it out of his flesh,but if he cut out 
more or less, he would forfeit his life.”” This the Jew will not 
undertake; he accepts the money, ‘“‘and so they were both pleased, 
and thus they parted.” The tone is much milder here than in 
most versions where a Jew is creditor. The reconciliation fol- 
lows; Marsilius and Rosamunda dwell happily together there- 
after, and the tale ends with the conventional formula of the 
sagas: “‘er margt st6rmenni { Frakklandi fra peim komid.” 

It is a fascinating thing to trace the fortunes of a plot, and to 
guess the course by which it has reached us in its present form. 
The migration of a tale is no less fraught with romance than are 
the wanderings of a mythical hero. From India comes one part 
of this particular narrative, from a collection redolent with trop- 
ical atmosphere and eroticism, in which even the virtue of a 
faithful wife is described in luxuriant terms, and by means of a 
provocative situation. The tale of the chaste wife and her lovers 
thence crossed Persia and Arabia; from port to port it was car- 
ried along the basin of the Mediterranean towards the West, 
whether in writing or on men’s mouths we do not know; in 
France it became a fabdliau, and in Italy it joined the ranks of 
the amusing novelle told of the quick-witted wives of the citizens 
of Padua, Florence, and Pisa. It worked its way north until it 
reached the bustling commercial towns of Northern Germany. 
Here the characters were transformed into wealthy burghers and 
merchants of Hamburg. Here too, in all probability, some story- 
teller decided to have one of them enter into the already famous 
bargain involving the Pound of Flesh. Thus augmented, the 
story continued its northward migration: it became the “‘pleas- 
urable, sad, and joyous” volksbuch of Isabella in Denmark; on 
German or Danish ships it was carried far up into the northern 
seas to the little island lying just south of the Arctic circle, and 
readers and listeners received it eagerly in Iceland. Two men 
who heard it there tried their hands at retelling it in their native 
language; one of them in particular made an attempt to assimi- 
late the Oriental tale to the tradition of his native literature, 
which was the direct opposite of the Sanscrit, being restrained, 
objective, and unerotic. Once more the hero was changed: from 
a merchant of Germany he became a Scandinavian viking. Here 
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then, in a country of glaciers and bare volcanic mountains, of 
sheer cliffs and thunderous waterfalls, far away indeed from the 
lotus-blossoms of India, the story came to rest. Yet in a sense it 
did not come to rest, even in Reykjavik. The notes on the Mar- 
silius Saga og Résamundu which I took in the Landsbékasafn 
last summer, within the shadow of mountains that never lose 
their snow, have since crossed the Atlantic Ocean, and this ar- 
ticle has been written in a continent of which Somadeva, author 
of the Kathdsaritségara, had never heard. The story has traveled 
even farther than Iceland, and it is very likely that the end is not 


yet. 
MARGARET SCHLAUCH 


New York University 





BUNYAN’S GIANT DESPAIR 


Ever since man learned to discriminate between two species 
of immortality, one happy for the chosen and the other miserable 
for the rejected of God, his spiritual peace has been disturbed by 
uncertainty and discomfort. The absence of any indisputable 
sign to determine “whether a man be in a state of grace or in a 
state of damnation” has engendered, among devout Christians 
of all centuries, a restless introspection, kept the soul on tenter- 
hooks, and, in dark moments or for whole lifetimes of gloom, 
provoked an acute form of melancholia. The writings of the 
early Fathers eloquently testify to the existence of this malady 
in their day;! throughout the history of the medieval church 
witnesses are not wanting to prove the continuance of the dis- 
ease. The desperatio of Aquinas and the wanhope of the Cursor 
Mundi were living words in the vocabularies of those who, in the 
days of the united church, ministered to spiritual health.? But 
it remained for Protestantism, the doctrines of Calvin and 
Zwingli, the abolition of indulgences, pardons, and auricular 
confession, the increased emphasis on election and reprobation, 
to bring the trouble to its most violent stage.’ No religious topic 
was more engrossing during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies than this “murderer of the soul,” Despair. 

On this topic the writings of the English Puritans were volu- 
minous. The ministers, alarmed at their success in undermining 

1 See the many citations in Burton’s Anatomie of Melancholy, pt. 111, sc. 4, 
mem. 2, subs. ii—vi. 

2 Carpenter, Spenser’s Cave of Despair, Mod. Lang. Notes, 12 (1897): 257 ff, 
cites the A yenbite of Inwit, Piers Plowman, the Boke of Penance appended to the 
Cursor Mundi, Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale, and Lydgate’s Assembly of the Gods. At 
the threshold of the Reformation, More summarizes mediaeval reflections on this 
theme in his Dyalogue of Comforte agaynste Tribulacyon, {1534], 1553. 

5 See Burton, Anatomie of Melancholy, 3:4:2:3, under “Causes of Despair”’: 
“Our indiscreet pastors . . . speak so much of election, predestination, reproba- 
tion, ab eterno, substraction of grace, preterition, voluntary permission, &c., by 
what signs they shall discern and try themselves, whether they be God’s true 
children elect, an sint reprobi, praedestinati, &c., with such scrupulous points, 
they still aggravate sin, thunder out God’s judgments without respect, . . .they 
so rend, tear and wound men’s consciences, that they are almost mad, and at 
their wits end; . . . many are wounded by this means, and they commonly that 
are most devout and precise . . . are most apt to mistake, and fall into these 
miseries.” 
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presumption by stressing the uncertainty of grace, prescribed 
many a ‘“‘Physicke, to cure the most dangerous Disease of Des- 
peration’’* among the afflicted of their flocks. Timothy Bright, 
approaching the subject from the medical viewpoint, devoted 
his Treatise of Melancholy largely to Despair; and Burton, the 
last part of whose Anatomie discusses desperation with erudition 
and sympathy, quoted from hundreds of writers who had han- 
dled the theme in his own and the previous century. From these 
writings the modern reader gains an impression of the disease 
which is lurid enough. Burton calls it “. . . an epitome of hell, 
an extract, a quintessence, a compound, a mixture of all feral 
maladies, tyrannical tortures, plagues, and perplexities. .. .’’* In 
contemporary collections of horrible examples, such as Simon 
Goulart’s Admirable and Memorable Histories Containing the 
Wonders of our Time,” Beard’s Theatre of God’s Judgements, and 
Clarke’s Looking-Glass for Saints and Sinners, one reads of des- 
perate Christians experiencing visions of terror by night and hal- 
lucinations by day, screaming and rending themselves in frenzy, 
and dying either from prolonged agony of spirit or by their own 
hands. Of suicides arising principally from this cause, William 
Gouge wrote in 16378: “I suppose, that scarce an age since the 
beginning of the world hath afforded more examples of this des- 
perate inhumanity, than our present age, and that in all sorts 
of people, Clergie, Laity, Learned, unlearned, Noble, meane, 
Rich, poore, Free, bond, male, Female, young and old.” 

It was inevitable that concern over a disease so serious and so 
prevalent should express itself not only in sermons, tracts, and 
medical works, but also in formal literature. The theme of De- 
spair is at the basis of episodes in Skelton’s Magnyfycence,'° 


‘ The title of an important treatise by W. Willimat, London, 2nd ed., 1605. 

5 London, 1586. 

® As above, subs. ii. 

? Trans. Grimeston, London, 1607; chapter on “Desperate Persons,” pp. 185 
ff. See also Felix Plater’s Observations, Basle, 1641; and Nicholas Laurentius’ 
Alexipharmicum adversus des perationem. 

* Epistle To the Reader, prefixed to Sym’s Lifes Preseruative against Self- 
Killing, London, 1637, sig. A4 ver. 

® Most of the literary expressions of the theme have been noted in com- 
mentaries on bk. 1, c. 9 of the Faerie Queene. See the notes of Todd, Warton, 
Percival, and Winstanley; see especially Carpenter, as above. 

10 Il, 2309 ff. (Poetical Works of Skelton and Donne, Boston, [1855], v. 1). 
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Woodes’ Conflict of Conscience,“ Du Bartas’ Furies," Greene’s 
Looking Glasse for London and England,* Massinger’s Renegado, 
Wither’s Abuses Stript and Whipt,“ and many works of the 
17th-century Spenserians.” It is the theme of the episode in the 
first book of Spenser’s Faerie Queene which centers in the ‘man 
of hell, that calls himselfe Despaire.’’* It furnishes a background 
for Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus which must be understood in order 
to comprehend the full significance of the tragedy.'” It provides, 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost, one of Satan’s most powerful motives 
in rejecting a reconciliation with Heaven, and, when ‘‘conscience 
wakes despair that slumbered,’”’ is the dominant strain in his 
magnificent address to the sun.'® And in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress Despair is presented not only as a slough, an iron cage, 
a fiery dart of Satan, and a dark valley, but principally as a 
giant around whom is built one of the most famous episodes in 
the allegory.'® 


1 Woodes’ morality is based on the story of Francis Spira, an Italian victim 
of despair. The story made its first English appearance in Aglionby’s translation 
of A Notable and Marueilous Epistle of the famous Doctour, Matthew Gribalde, 
London, ?1570, and had many later recensions. 

2 “The third Booke, of the first Day, of the second Weeke,” Divine Weeks 
and Works, trans. Sylvester, London, 1605, p. 349. 

8 Act v, sc. 2. 

4 Renegado, act iii, sc. 2, act iv, sc. 1; Wither, bk. 1, satyr 11—Of Despaire. 

% Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, bk. 1, song 5, ll. 533-74; Phineas Flet- 
cher’s Purple Island, c. x11, sts. 32 ff.; A pollyonists, c. 1, st. 15; Giles Fletcher’s 
Christ's Victory cnd Triumph, bk. 1, sts. 23 f.; Beaumont’s Psyche, c. x1, sts. 
258-292; c. xxm1; More’s Song of the Soul, bk. 1,c.111, sts. 20, 21. These passages, 
while written in imitation of Spenser, are derived also, to a greater or less extent, 
from the expository works on Despair. Beaumont exceeds the others in the 
breadth of his acquaintanceship with the subject. 

16 See Carpenter, as above. 

17 T plan to discuss in a later paper the significance of the Despair theme in 
Faustus. 

18 Bk. rv, ll. 22-115—esp. ll. 22-23, 73-80, 115. The influence of Marlowe 
is clear; but Milton undoubtedly was well acquainted with the Puritan literature 
on the subject. See also Adam’s despair after his fall and Eve’s desire for suicide, 
bk. x, Il. 842-1029. 

19 Other works of the 16th and 17th centuries reflect the discussion not of 
religious despair, but of despair arising from love, disgrace, or poverty. See Hig- 
gins, Mirrour for Magistrates, ed. Haselwood, London, 1815, 1, 123 £; Chapman, 
Tragedy of Caesar and Pompey, act u, sc. 1; The Return from Parnassus, act 111, 
sc. 5. Spenser deals with the despair both of love and of religion. As Wither points 
out in his Abuses, as above: “. . . there’s a two-fold Desparation raignes; One 
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The tendency among critics who have dealt with the works of 
literature in which this theme plays so fundamental a part has 
been to regard the basic similarity between them as an evidence 
of mutual dependence. We hear, therefore, that Spenser’s Cave 
of Despair issued from the previous work of Skelton, Higgins, 
and Du Bartas, that Milton had Marlowe’s Faustus in mind as 
he wrote Satan’s great apostrophe, and that Bunyan availed 
himself liberally of a hypothetical familiarity with the Faerie 
Queene in conceiving his Giant Despair.?° Undoubtedly there is 
truth in some of these contentions, but hardly the whole truth. 
That can reveal itself only when the background of Spenser, 
Marlowe, Milton, Bunyan, and a dozen other poets, dramatists, 
and allegorists is widened to include the great mass of religious 
and medical discussion which had Despair as its theme.”* The 
literary treatments of the subject are the sublimated essences 
floating on the surface of the discussion; the molten mass be- 
neath, crude, more difficult for us today to perceive, was the 
ephemeral from which the eternal was formed, and the primary 
bond of relationship between the works of art that issued from it. 

Especially in determining the antecedents of Bunyan’s Giant 
Despair is it essential to consider, not the great authors, but the 
almost forgotten writers of “godly books and sermons’ who 
were Bunyan’s predecessors and contemporaries. Both as one 
who gloried in his lack of university training and his ignorance 
of the “language of the learned,’ and as one who shared the 
stricter Puritanical distrust of literary charms and graces, Bun- 
yan was little tempted to learn his practical divinity from 
Wither, Greene, and Spenser. His favorite authors were rather 
Foxe and Dent, the devout Perkins and the worthy Greenham; 
and his books, besides the Bible, were those that constituted the 
ordinary library of a Puritan minister.“ From the time that he 





sort is that, which a distrust constraines In things that doe concerne the Soules 
Saluation: The horriblest and fearefull’st Desparation: But th’other is alone of 
earthly things, And nothing so much disadvantage brings. . .” 

2 See my article on Bunyan and Spenser, PMLA, xiv (1930), 216f. 

21 Burton mentions none of the literary, but hundreds of the expository, 
treatments of despair. 

22 Works, ed. Stebbing, 1859, 1, 283. 

* Compare Baxter’s “Poorest or Smallest Library that is tolerable” for a 
minister (Christian Directory, Works, London, 1707, 1, 717 f), designed for one, 
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began his regenerate life with the Practice of Piety and the Plain- 
mans Path-way to Heaven to the time he emerged from prison 
with the manuscript of Pilgrim’s Progress, his imagination as 
well as his spirit was nurtured on writings which set forth the 
temptations, trials, and rewards of the Christian life in language 
dreary enough for the modern reader but sufficiently graphic 
to fill the mind of Bunyan with vivid pictures and the hints for 
stirring narrative. 

For these Puritan writings abound in metaphors, and Bun- 
yan’s method in allegory was to transform metaphors into living 
characters and scenes. Just as the “‘filthy rags of our righteous- 
ness”’ became the rags in which Christian was clothed at the out- 
set of his journey, and the “burden of sin” became the burden on 
his back, so the figures of speech used in discussing the theme of 
Despair became the concrete images of his adventures at Doubt- 
ing Castle.™ 

These figures of speech concern both the causes and the 
nature of religious melancholy. The primary cause, as analyzed 
by the popular theologians, was a turning aside from the true 
“road” into a “by-path” of sensual or doctrinal indulgence,™ 





like Bunyan, whe had only a grammar-school training. It includes the Bible, a 
commentary, a group of catechisms, “Abstedius his Encyclopeedia,” a group of 
“the soundest English Books which open the Doctrine of Grace, Justification, 
and Free-will and Duty,” and “‘as many Affc_‘ionate Practical English Writers 
as you can get,” among which he mentions a dozen of the most famous authori- 
ties on despair. 

* A fascinating study in Bunyan’s allegorical method is to compare the 
metaphors of The Strait Gate (1676), the work on which Bunyan was engaged 
when the impulse to write the Progress seized him, with the images of Pilgrim’s 
Progress itself. In this sermon are foreshadowed such characters as Sloth, 
Formalist, and Mr. By-ends, and such details as the Wicket-Gate, the Enchanted 
Ground, and the lions before the House Beautiful. 

% Compare Downame, Christian Warfare, London, 4th ed., 1634, p. 932: 
“And when hauing resolued to walke in the way of holinesse and righteousnesse 
towards our heauenly home, wee are in our passage allured to turne out of the 
right path into the by-waies of sin and wickednesse, by hauing the baites of 
worldly vanities set before vs; the Lord casteth into our way these Thornes and 
Bryars of affliction and tribulation, making thereby our wandering and digres- 
sing so distastfull and vnpleasant, that we are neuer at rest untill we be returned 
by repentance into the right way againe.” “Thornes and Bryars” obstruct the 
passage of Bunyan’s second group of pilgrims through the Enchanted Ground. 
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misled by “‘vain-confidence’™ of salvation. So in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress Christian and Hopeful deserted the straight and rocky road 
to follow Vain-Confidence into By-Path Meadow. The effect of 
this turning aside was a sudden conviction of sin, doubts of sal- 
vation, and the terrors of despair. Three metaphors were con- 
ventional in describing this Nemesis of desperation: a pit into 
which the victim falls,?’ a flood in which he is drowned,”* and a 
dungeon into which he is suddenly plunged.” All three of these 
figures appear successively in Bunyan’s narrative: Vain-Confid- 
ence was dashed to pieces in the pit dug by Despair; Christian 
and Hopeful were caught in torrents of rain in which they nar- 
rowly escaped drowning, and then were cast by Despair into “a 
very dark Dungeon.” 

The sufferings of the two pilgrims in the castle where their 
doubts had imprisoned them are again the objectifications of 
terms employed by the Puritan writers to picture the horrors of 
desperation. They were without bread—‘‘the bread of salva- 
tion’; without water—‘‘the Water of Life”; and without light— 
“the light of the gospel.’*° “Diffidence,’”*! described by the 

% “Vaine confidence” is made by Dent (Plain-mans Path-way to Heaven, 
London, 27th ed., 1648, p. 267) and “carnal confidence” by Goodwin (A Childe 
of Light Walking in Darkness, London, ?1650, p. 87) the primary cause of wan- 
dering into despair. The latter treatise should be compared to Bunyan’s descrip- 
tion of the Valley of the Shadow. 

27 Compare Bolton, Instructions for a Right Comforting afflicted Consciences, 
2d ed., London, 1635, p. 336: “The passages past doe all mislead into By-paths: 
but there is one blessed way ...tho it be a narrow One, which .. . neither 
plunges a man into the Pit of Despaire, nor misguides him by carnall coun- 
Mess 

* Compare Willimat, as above, p. 18: “Sinne . . . bringeth men into the 
most damnable gulfe of Desperation, wherein multitudes ...are dayly im- 
plunged, and irreuocably drowned for euer.” The author of the Godly and 
Wholesome Preseruative against Desperation (appended to Aglionby’s Epistle of 
Gribalde, as above), sig. G6, calls despair a ‘violent tempest” which will “ouer- 
whelme and drowne vs.” See Psalms 69:2. 

*® Bolton, as above, p. 311 f, says that some Christians, afflicted by con- 
science, “. . . with unspeakeable rage and horrour, fall into the most abhorred 
and irrecouerable Dungeon of dispaire . . .” Bright, as above, p. 226, speaks of 
despair as “. . . that darke dungeon . . .” Norden, A Sinfull Mans Solace, 1585, 
f. 35 ver., refers to the “. . . deepe Dungeon of dispaire . . .” and (ibid, f. 42 ver., 
43) to “. . . the dungeon of vtter dispaire.”” Goodwin, as above, uses the word 
dungeon figuratively for despair seven times (pp. 93, 111, 112, 122, 149, 151, 153). 

*° Note that the Pilgrim was also without light in the Valley of the Shadow. 
Compare Goodwin, Childe of Light Walking in Darkness, as above, and Sibbes, 
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Puritan writers as a contributing cause of despair, Bunyan in- 
troduced as the giant’s wife and accomplice. The “key of the 
promises,’’ those gospel passages assuring believers of salva- 
tion, unlocked the gate of doubting Castle.** Despair came 
and went in “fits’®* (which Bunyan, with a genius for mak- 
ing good puns which he often indulged, metamorphosed into 
actual epilepsy), and subjected his prisoners to “‘buffetings” 
with a crabtree cudgel. The sufferings of Christian and Hope- 
ful were, indeed, less an allegorical than a realistic description of 
torments that despairing Christians experienced—revilings of 
conscience, anguish as if from physical bruises, sighs, misery, 





Divine Meditations, Works, Edinburgh, 1862, 1, 212: “In melancholy distempers, 
especially when there goes guilt of spirit with it, we can see nothing but dark- 
ness .. .”; and The Soul’s Comfort, ibid, p. 216: “. . . in the deepest extremities 
.-. no light of comfort appears either from within or without . . .”” The quoted 
words of men in despair echo Christian’s complaint that he was without water 
or bread. Master Chambers of Leicester cried, “O that I had but one drop of 
faith!” (Perkins, Spiritual Desertions, Works, 1612, 1, 418); and “I have no wa- 
ter” was Mr. Peacock’s way of lamenting the absence of grace in his heart 
(Clarke, Looking-Glasse for Saints and Sinners, 1671, 11, 173 £). Nor was the lack 
of food and drink wholly metaphorical, for one of the effects of the malady was 
to make eating and drinking distasteful. Sarah Wight (Clarke, as above, p. 431) 
went seventy-five days without food and with very little water; then she said 
(p. 427): “ ‘My soul thirsts for the water of Life, and I shall have it’. . . then 
called for a little water, whereof she drank three or four little cups . . .”"—so 
close was metaphor to reality in the Puritan mind. Clarke, one of Bunyan’s 
favorite books, contains several similar descriptions of despair. 

5 Willimat, as above, pp. 5 f, speaks of “‘. . . desperation & diffidence . . .” 
and elsewhere uses diffidence as a synonym for despair. Diffidence, strictly speak- 
ing, was that feeling of inferiority which kept the desperate from the means of 
relief; see Burton, 3:4:2:6. 

* Compare Goodwin, as above, p. 149: “Wert ever in the Dungeon? what 
was it freed thee? was it ... some promise brought home to thy heart, that 
came with a commission to deliver thee?” Perkins, A Dialogue of the State of a 
Christian, Works, 1612, 1, 382, and Goodwin, as above, pp. 99, 124, 134, use key 
as a metaphor to express the efficacy of the Gospel promises in relieving despair. 
In the last passage Goodwin speaks of despair as a dungeon. 

% Despair, wrote Perkins (as above, p. 418) “. . . hath its fittes after the 
manner of an ague . . .” The same expression is used in ibid, p. 536; Goodwin, 
as above, p. 113; Clarke, as above, p. 428; Dent, as above, p. 264. It refers to 
the intermittent character of the disease. 

* The tortures of despair are, by the Puritan writers, frequently compared 
to beatings, whippings, and buffetings, administered by Satan, the Holy Spirit, 
or the conscience. See Goodwin, pp. 72, 137; Perkins, 11, 26; Fox, Acts and Monu- 
ments, ed. Cumming, London, 1875, 11, 380; Clarke, as above, 11, 102. 
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and bitter lamentations.™ As a climax the pilgrims, like many 
others in their state, were almost persuaded to take their own 
lives. 

That suicide was the usual fate of those in the grip of reli- 
gious melancholia was a truth of which Giant Despair gave his 
prisoners a grisly reminder when he showed them the bones and 
skulls of previous victims that lay in heaps about his castle yard. 
No less than this yard, the collections of horrible examples, 
Bright’s and Burton’s works on melancholy, and the countless 
“godly and wholesome preservatives against desperation,” are 
littered with gruesome narratives of those who were urged by 
despair to violent self-destruction.” The writers of these works, 
in analyzing the motives for suicide, were wont to regard as the 
most serious the dread that the gloomy veil would never be 


% Goodwin, as above, p. 98: “. . . the paines of those terrours are more vio- 
lent, and more powerfull to hold us under, then are the pangs of death.” Under 
“Examples of Conscience Afflicted and terrified” Clarke (as above, 11,p. 101) cites 
the case of Mrs. Katherine Brettery, who “. . . wished that she had never been 
born, or that she had rather been made any other creature than a woman [cf. 
Doctor Faustus). Oft-times she cryed out; Wo, wo, wo, a weak, a woful, a wretched, 
a forsaken woman, &c., with tears trickling from her eyes. She complained of 
grievous thirst, which, she said, was such as all the water in the Sea could not 
quench, and yet refused drink, or drank very little. Sweat did burst out upon her 
in this extremity, exceedingly; at other times her body burned extremely.” Mrs. 
Joan Drake’s symptoms (ibid, p. 351) were “. . . trembling, sweating, shaking 
exceedingly, and crying out that she was a forlorn creature, sure to be damned 
. .. Together with this distemper, she had some fits of Frenzy, abstained almost 
wholly from meat, used desperate speeches, and was unruly in her behavior.” 
Christian’s swoons are mentioned by Perkins (Works, 1612, 1, 413) as an ordinary 
manifestation of the malady. 

%® Sym, Lifes Preseruative against Selfe-Killing, 1637, regards religious de- 
spair as the chief cause of contemporary suicides; and Donne, Biathantos, 1644, 
pp. 27 f, is forced to argue that suicide can ever proceed from any other cause. 
Numerous detailed accounts of suicides, of which the “. . . horrid, yet true story 
of one that hang’d himself upon his Knees, with a Bible on a Stool open before 
him, and a Paper to signifie that he had repented”—in the Pelicanicidium—is 
typical, may be found in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments; Goulart’s Admirable His- 
tories, as above, pp. 185 f; Burton, as above, subs. 5; Beard’s Theatre, as above, 
pp. 74, 91-95, 145, 146, 148; Clarke’s Looking-Glasse, pp. 136, 353. Bunyan’s 
favorite Francis Spira attempted often to take his own life. Among biblical ex- 
amples our authors mention Saul, Achitophel, and Judas, cite the case of Job, 
and argue that Christ was in despair when tempted to throw himself down from 
the temple. Christian quoted Job when he said: ‘““My soul chooseth strangling 
rather than life...” 
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lifted, that the unbearable mood would be indefinitely pro- 
longed. It was this dread that Bunyan’s giant sought to nourish 
in his prisoners when he assured them that they were never like 
to come out of his dungeon, and argued that life attended with 
such bitterness had no value.*’ In recommending that his cap- 
tives “‘ .. . make an end of themselves, either with knife, halter, 
or poison,” Giant Despair again echoed the phraseology of the 
Puritan writings, in many of which the various instruments and 
modes of suicide are listed in a similar way.** 

That the giant’s words failed of their purpose—that Chris- 
tian chose neither knife nor poison to cut short his days—was 
largely due to the comforting presence of his brother Hopeful. 
Strong where Christian was weak, Hopeful opposed the giant’s 
suggestion manfully, and offered three arguments in refutation. 
His first, directed against Christian’s dread that his imprison- 
ment was permanent, counselled hope and predicted deliver- 
ance.*® His second recalled to Christian’s remembrance the 
glories of his past career in an effort to stimulate his present 


37 Cf. Bolton, as above, pp. 579 f; “In that . . . terrible temptation, to Selfe- 
murther, . . . the Adversary deales by way of argument . . . and presses reasons, 
such as they are, upon the tempted . . . and thus: Jt is soone done, and the paine 
quickly past: thou art like to languish and lie in misery all thy life long . . .” 

88 Willimat’s statement (as above, p. 7) that despairing Christians were in- 
duced to “. .. shorten their lives, by killing and murthering themselves, by 
poisoning, by stabbing, by throatcutting, by drowning, by Iudas-like hanging of 
themselues . . .” is repeated practically verbatim in a dozen works on despair: 
see Burton, as above, subs. vi; Greenham, A Most Sweete and assured Comfort 
for all those that are afflicted in Conscience ..., London, 1595, sig. B4ver., 5; 
Norden, as above, f. 36; Clarke, as above, pp. 425 f; Perkins, Works, 1612, 1, 536; 
Willimat, p. 70; Aglionby’s Epistle of Gribalde. William Hunnis (Poore Widowes 
Mite, in Seuen Sobs of a Sorrowfull Soule for Sinne, 1583), Spenser, Marlowe, 
Greene, Skelton, and others show Despair or Satan offering the victim the in- 
struments of suicide and bidding him choose between them. Compare the Fair 
Rosamond story. Bunyan’s giant merely suggests to his prisoners that they 
“... make an end of themselves, either with knife, halter, or poison,” and does 
not provide the means. 

8 Greenwood, in his Sweet Advice for a tormented Soule for Sinne, 1650, p. 
500, includes among consolations for the desperate: “. . . know that this world 
of trouble shal not always last with thee but thou shalt ere long be most 
blessedly delivered .. .” Sibbes, Divine Meditations, Works, vu, 186, calls it 
“.. an unreasonable thing for a man that is in trouble to say, ‘O Lord, I shall 
never get out of this! it will always be thus with me.’ ” Similar refutations are 
to be found in Goodwin, p. 115, and in Foxe, 1m, 390 f. 
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fortitude.” Both these arguments exhibit Hopeful in the réle of 
Puritan minister, comforting the desperate sinner under his 
care; they are antidotes offered in such works as Greenham’s 
Most Sweete and Assured Comfort for all those that are afflicted in 
Conscience“ to combat the consequences of despair; they are in- 
cluded among the “instructions for a right comforting afflicted 
consciences” prescribed for the guidance of pastors who must 
fight the disease of desperation among their flocks.“ Hopeful’s 
third argument attacked suicide specifically as contrary to the 
law of God—an attack connected with the seventeenth-century 
suicide controversy in which Donne’s Declaration of that Para- 
doxe, or Thesis, that Selfe-homocide is not so Naturally Sinne, that 
it may never be otherwise is opposed to Sym’s Lifes Preseruative 
against Selfe-killing. All of Hopeful’s arguments, as indeed a 
great deal of the other material, allegorical or directly homiletic, 
in the episode, issued primarily from the duodecimos and bat- 
tered quartos of Bunyan’s professional library.“ 


4° Perkins (as above, m, 28) advises the comforters of the despairing that 
**. .. the partie must be brought to a serious consideration of his owne life past, 
and of Gods mercifull dealing with him and others in this case in former times, 
and therewith he is to be comforted for the time present. For if aforehand hee 
hath receiued any tokens of the fauour and loue of God, by them he is now to 
stay and settle his mind.” See also Sibbes, The Soul’s Conflict, Works, 1, 216: 
“For our better encouragement in these sad times, and to help our trust the 
more, we should often call to mind the former experiences, which either our- 
selves or others have had of God’s goodness . . . how many ways he hath re- 
freshed us, and how good we have found him in our worst times.”’ The same idea 
occurs among Goodwin’s antidotes for despair (as above, p. 126). 

“ Cf. Corbet’s O Noble Festus (Percy Folio, 11, 273): “I haue beene in dis- 
paire 5 times in a yeere, & beene cured by reading Greenham.” 

# “This art of speaking peace, and words of comfort in season is the greatest 
wisdom in the world” (Goodwin, as above, p. 83). Bunyan, as a Puritan minister, 
had abundant reason for learning the art. 

* See also Denny, Pelicanicidium; or the Christian Adviser against Self- 
Murder, 1653. Many other tracts handle the subject in passing. Sibbes’ state- 
ment (Divine Meditations, as above, p. 211)—“It is rebellion against God for a 
man to make away himself’’—is the usual theme. Beard (as above, bk. 1, c. x11) 
discourses at some length on suicide as a crime against God. 

“ When Spenser’s discussion of Suicide (Faerie Queene, bk. 1, c. 9) is com- 
pared with Bunyan’s, the two will be found complementary rather than similar. 
Of the two arguments advanced by Spenser’s Despair in favor of suicide, 
Bunyan’s Despair presents only one—that life is not worth living. Note, how- 
ever, that what is a sweeping Weltschmerts in Spenser is only a temporary dis- 
couragement in Bunyan. The other argument—that sin is unpardonable—Bun- 
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In these books, however, one might search long and vainly 
for a story such as Bunyan told—a story of a giant, a giantess, 
and two unlucky wanderers. Nor can the story be found in any 
previous allegorical or narrative treatment of Despair; for 
surely Marlowe’s Mephistophilis, Dante’s hound, Higgins’ 
grisly ghost, Giotto’s hag, and Spenser’s haggard and grimly elo- 
quent mischief-maker are no more than distant cousins of Bun- 
yan’s blustering giant. One wonders whether Bunyan’s story 
was equally independent of narratives not told to illustrate the 
fearful estate of despairing sinners, but told purely to entertain. 
Is it possible that, in seeking a vehicle for his discussion of De- 
spair, Bunyan remembered one of the “idle tales and fables” 
which he condemned in the zealous days of his Puritanism,® but 
enjoyed, with the gusto of the unregenerate, in his boyhood? Is 
such a story to be found in the literature, oral or written, acces- 
sible to a provincial tinker’s son in the years between 1632 and 
1649? 

The story of which we are in search may be seen more clearly 
if we divest Bunyan’s narrative of its allegory and summarize 
it as if it were a secular tale. It concerns two brothers,“ who, by 
the folly of the elder, wandered into a giant’s meadow and there 
fell asleep. In the morning the giant appeared, demanded in a 
grim and surly voice whence they were and what they did in his 
grounds, drove them before him to his castle, and thrust them 
into a dungeon. During succeeding days he beat them roundly 
with a crab-tree cudgel and, to increase their terrors, showed 
them the bones and skulls of previous victims strewn about the 
courtyard. At night he was accustomed to discuss with his wife, 
the giantess, as they lay in bed, projects for further tormenting 





yan’s Despair does not mention. Of Hopeful’s three points in rebuttal, Una pre- 
sents none. Her speech demonstrates God’s willingness to pardon sin, a point 
which Hopeful, since the giant has said nothing to the contrary, has no occasion 
to introduce. The two episodes combined cover a wide range of despair litera- 
ture, but they touch each other at few points—and even then with important 
differences. 

See my article on .Bunyan’s Valley of the Shadow, Mod. Philol., xxvu 
(1929), 55 f. 

“ Soon after leaving Vanity, Christian had entered “. . . into a brotherly 
covenant” . . . with Hopeful. “My brother” is the term they use thereafter in 
addressing each other. When, by Christian’s advice, they turned into By-path 
Meadow, Hopeful deferred to Christian because he was the elder. 
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his captives and bringing them to a dismal end. Meanwhile the 
elder brother was hopeless, lost in misery; the younger played 
the part of comforter and bent all of his clever wits to the dis- 
covery of some means of escape. At last an opportunity came, 
and the brothers were quick to seize it. Yet, on the very threshold 
of freedom, they narrowly missed recapture. The hinges of the 
outer gate, as they pushed it open, squeaked ‘‘damnably’’; out 
rushed the giant, club in hand. Just as he was about to seize 
them, luckily, he fell helpless from the sudden failing of his 
limbs ;*? and, by the time he had recovered, the brothers were 
safely outside the limits of his jurisdiction. 

One’s first thought in the quest for such a story is to search 
through the popular romances of chivalry with which we are 
certain, both from natural probability and from ample reflec- 
tions in the earlier part of Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan was well 
acquainted. Such a search is, none the less, not likely to be well 
rewarded; for, although the romances abound in giants, in 
castles, in courtyards which are strewn with bones and skulls, in 
dungeons where prisoners languish, complain bitterly, and at 
length effect their escape by strength or cleverness,** only in 
Parismus is there to be found an entire episode which coincides 
at all remarkably with Bunyan’s story.*® There, it is true, we 
read of two knights imprisoned by a giant and an enchantress in 
a dungeon, of the hopelessness and despair of the more famous 
knight, of the courage of the other, who cheers the hero, and 
vows to find a means of escape.*® In this castle, as in Giant De- 


‘7 The “fits” appeared first in the third edition. 
Cf. the dungeon in Johnson’s Seven Champions (1616, pt. 1, pp. 25 f) 
where St. George finds “. . . despayre his chief solicitor . . .,” often tries “. . . des- 


perately to abridge his dayes ... ,” and releases himself with a “‘. . . certaine 
yron Engin . . .”” which he found in a corner of his cell. 

* Ford, Parismus, pt. 1, cc. 20, 21 (12th ed., London, 1684). 

50“ | Parismus was so inraged, that he tore his Hair, rent his Garments, 


railed on his misfortune, cursed his Destinies, and vexed his own heart with ex- 
tream passion of heart, that his speeches were turned into bitter sighs, and his 
Senses forgot their vertue, insomuch that he was so sorrowful, that no grief 
might be compared to that he did undergo. Pollipus on the other side continued 
his wonted manner of enduring affliction, and studying how to free himself and 
his friend from the same, which was a rare vertue in him; he only contrived how 
to release themselves, and never distempered himself but overcame his inward 
sorrow with .. . patience . . .” To the despairing Parismus, Pollipus says later: 
“My Lord, do not discomfort your self nor be discouraged at all with these 
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spair’s, are the remains of former victims;*' like Diffidence, the 
enchantress conspires with the giant to abuse the captives; like 
Christian and Hopeful, the knights eventually free themselves 
with a key.” But, on the whole, the quest for analogues has 
better success when we turn to another field—not written liter- 
ature, but oral—not the tales of chivalry, but the popular tales 
which, in Bunyan’s time, were current through the length and 
breadth of England.® 

The text of these tales cannot, of course, be known with 
accuracy. That they were abundant we have ample evidence; 
but what they were we can know only through contemporary 
literary reflections and nineteenth-century survivals. Of these 
survivals, the English are scanty and unreliable; a richer store- 
house exists in the North Germanic collections, which preserve 
vestiges of the oral narratives once common to all Teutonic 
peoples, and which, in all probability, contain some tales that 
were told, in one form or another, by the old wives of Elstow in 
Bunyan’s boyhood. Certain of these tales, as translated by 
Thorpe™ and by Dasent,® resemble most suggestively Bunyan’s 
story of Giant Despair. 


The significant northern tales fall roughly into two groups: 
the first, which may be called The Valiant Herd-boy type, tells of 





crosses, for I doubt not but in short space we shall be free from hence; . . . do 
but follow my counsel, and we will soon obtain our liberty, 2nd leave this ef- 
feminate sorrow, which makes our enemies rejoyce at our affliction . . .” 

5 In the castle are “. . . in several places dead carcasses of Men, Women, 
and Children, consumed to ashes; for as soon as the Tyrants had satisfied their 
appetites in sundry, abominable sorts with them, they burnt their Bodies . . .” 
Note also that Drubal, like Despair, summons his captives from their dungeon 
to rail at them; and, when Pollipus defies him, “. . . the Tyrant was amazed at 
his resolution, and told him, that he would soon abate his haughty mind, com- 
manding them to prison again.” 

5? Bellona, the enchantress, had “. . . a private Key (which she carried al- 
ways about her) . . .” Pollipus gained possession of this key and used it to free 
himself and his friend. 

53 Hindes Groome, in his Gypsy Folk-tales, London, 1899, p. 295, was, I be- 
lieve, the first to suggest the importance of popular tales in the genesis of Pil- 
grim’s Progress. “I will merely suggest it,” he said, “and leave the working out 
of it to folklorists.” That, in a slightly more definite fashion, is what I also am 
doing. 

5 Vule-Tide Stories, London, 1888 (largely from Cavallius and Stephens). 

55 Popular Tales from the Norse, Edinburgh, 1859 (from Asbjérnsen and 
Moe). 
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a hero who wandered, by accident or intention, into the for- 
bidden grounds of a giant, fell into his clutches, was confined in 
a dungeon, narrowly escaped being served for dinner, and won 
his freedom at last by outwitting the giant or the giant’s wife; 
the second, which centers in the theme of The Boy who Stole the 
Giant’s Treasures, differs from the first chiefly in the detail that, 
in fleeing with some cherished possession of the giant, the hero 
betrayed his flight and escaped only when some accident dis- 
abled his pursuer. The tales of both groups—for, of course, they 
cannot be sharply distinguised—comprise a series of incidents 
which parallels at every important step the story that Bunyan 
told. The giant was grim and surly; and, when he surprised 
trespassers on his grounds, rushed on them with the question, 
“‘What are you doing here in my pasture?’ He dragged or en- 
ticed them to his dwelling, threw them into a cave or a dungeon, 
and, if he did not fatten them for a future meal, mistreated them 
woefully *’ Two brothers were frequently the victims; the elder 
was commonly terrorized, the younger confident and resource- 
ful.** When the giant had a wife, she was the confidante of his 


5 The Golden Horse, the Moon Lantern, and the Princess in the Troll’s Cage, 
Thorpe, pp. 150 f; The Boy who let the Giant's Child fall into the Well, Thorpe, 
pp. 249 f; Boots who Ate a Match with a Troll, Dasent, pp. 28 f; all begin similarly 
to the episode in Pilgrim’s Progress. The gruff giant, the forbidden ground, and 
the surly question are traits common also to the Tartaro stories in Webster’s 
Basque Legends, 1877, pp. 13, 14, where the giant demands of a trespasser in his 
forest: “How did you come here? I am going to eat you.” Cf. also tales given by 
Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine, 1886, 11, 89, by Zingerle, Tiroler Kinder- 
und Hausmdarchen, 1853, 1, 91; by Campbell, Popular Tales of the Scottish High- 
lands, No. 4. 

57 In The Blue Belt (Dasent, pp. 168 f) the troll and the old woman burn out 
the hero’s eyes and set him adrift in a small boat. Compare the account of the 
giant’s cruelties which Bunyar.’s pilgrims have from the shepherds of the De- 
lectable Mountains: “. . . after they had awhile been kept in the dungeon, he at 
last did put out their eyes, and led them among these tombs, where he has left 
them to wander to this very day . . .” In stories of the Polyphemus cycle, the 
prisoners of the giant are cruelly treated. 

58 See The Golden Horse, the Moon Lantern, and the Princes in the Troll’s 
Cage, as above. When the brothers learn that the giant intends to eat them, 
the elder “‘. . . in terror crept close to the wall . . . he was mortally terrified, and 
besought his brother to devise some means of saving their lives. The other 
answered : ‘Be of good cheer; I shall no doubt hit on some plan.’ ” So in Pilgrim’s 
Progress, it is Hopeful who “. . . did moderate the mind of his brother . . .” and 
who declares: “I am resolved to pluck up the heart of a man, and to try my ut- 
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plans; and together, in bedtime conversations, they plotted a 
dire end for their captives.*® Usually after overhearing such a 
conversation, the brothers found a way to escape. But, just as 
they were crossing the threshold, the giant detected their flight 
by means which correspond to the squeaking of the door in 
Pilgrim’s Progress; he rushed after them, fell victim to some 
misfortune which, like the sudden weakness that overcame 
Giant Despair, prevented further pursuit,®® and helplessly 
watched them go beyond his territories into safety. 

That these Continental tales existed, in one version or an- 
other, in Bunyan’s England, is indicated by vestiges which have 




















most to get from under his hand”’; while Christian, the elder brother, laments 
and swoons. In a large number of popular tales the younger brother is confident 
and clever, while the older brothers are helpless. Cf. Perrault’s Petit Poucet and 
like tales. 

59 See Thorpe, The Boy who Contended with the Giant in Eating, p. 248: 
“The giant now began to harbor apprehensions, and consulted with his wife 
how they should make away with the boy. The crone said: ‘It is my advice that 
you take your club and kill him tonight when he is asleep.’ This the giant thought 
very sound advice, and promised to follow it.” In The Blue Belt (Dasent, p. 161 f) 
the giant and the hag discuss, as they lie in bed three successive nights, how to 
rid themselves of the hero; the bed-time talks of Despair and Diffidence also 
occur on three successive nights. The plan of each night fails on the following 
day. Similar conversations occur in Thorpe’s Boy that Stole the Giant’s Treasures 
(variant from Dalsland; in Runa, 4: 33), p. 139; and in his Golden Horse, Moon 
Lantern, and Princess in the Troll’s Cage, as above. 

* As noted above, the detected escape and the thwarted pursuit are dis- 
tinctive details in stories of the Giant's treasures group; the sound which warns 
the giant of the escape usually issues from the stolen treasure. It is the tinkling 
of bells (Thorpe, p. 146; Crane, Italian Popular Tales, 1885, p. 90; J. of Amer. 
Folk-Lore, Xx1x, 318 f—in this story, told among the Upper Thompson Indians, 
the third treasure isa key to the giant’s door), the chatter of women (Kirby, Hero 
of Esthonia, 1895, 1, 187), the playing of a violin (Webster, as above. p. 86), a 
talking ring (Webster, p. 5; Campbell, No. 5), or some similar sound. The giant’s 
pursuit, after this warning, is thwarted by various means: a body of water is the 
most common; the hero crosses in a boat (Thorpe, pp. 136, 139, 146; Dasent, 
p. 232) and leaves the giant on the shore; he bursts from an attempt to drink the 
water dry (Thorpe, p. 136), from the rising of the sun (Thorpe, p. 139), or from 
anger (Dasent, p. 232). In the stories in which the talking ring gives the warning, 
the giant falls into a loch, a bog, or over a precipice in an attempt to follow the 
ring. In another cycle of tales, in which the giant’s daughter is a principal figure, 
the giant’s pursuit is thwarted by magic obstacles which the hero throws over his 
shoulder. 

® See The Golden Horse, the Moon Lantern, and the Princess in the Troll’s 
Cage, as above. After their escape from the giant, the boys take refuge in the 
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been preserved in the few native British survivals. Belonging to 
the Boy who Stole the Giant’s Treasures group are the Highland 
Scotch Maol a Chliobain, the Lowland Molly Whuppie, and the 
English Jack and the Beanstalk, where enough of the significant 
details are retained to suggest the existence of more interesting 
versions in the seventeenth century. The Valiant Herd-boy 
group is reflected in that composite of many English tales, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, where one episode in the hero’s career is 
perhaps not many steps removed from Bunyan’s source. The 
story runs thus in the chap-book recension: 

This giant [Blunderbore] kept an enchanted Castle, situated in the midst of a 
lonesome wood. Now Jack . . . walking near to the borders of the said wood .. . 
grew weary, and therefore sat himself down by the side of a pleasant fountain, 
where a deep sleep suddenly seized on him; at which time the Giant coming 
there for water, found him, and . . . without making any words, he throws him 
upon his shoulder, for to carry him to the enchanted castle. Now . . . poor Jack 
. . . finding himself in the clutches of the Giant, was strangely surprised, yet it 
was but the beginning of his terror, for at entering within the first walls of the 
castle, he beheld the ground all covered with the bones and skulls of dead men, 
the Giant telling Jack, ‘that his bones would enlarge the number that he saw.” 
This said, he brought him into a large parlour, where he beheld the bloody quar- 
ters of some that were lately slain, and in the next room were hearts and livers; 


which the Giant to terrify Jack, told him, ‘that men’s hearts and livers were the 
choicest of his diet, for he commonly, as he said, eat them with pepper and vine- 
gar; adding, that he did not question but his heart would make him a dainty 
bit.’ This said, he locks up poor Jack in an upper room . . . 





house of a farmer. ‘‘He said: ‘Few are they who escape with life from the giant’s 
clutches. Take care, therefore, that he does not entice you again. But he has no 
power as long as you do not pass acrossthe broad ditch that separates our fields.” 
So, after their flight from Despair, Christian and Hopeful “. . . were safe, be- 
cause they were out of his jurisdiction.” 

* In Maol a Chliobain (Campbell, No. 17) the escape is detected when the 
golden cloth calls out; the pursuit is thwarted by a river which the heroine 
bridges with a hair. In Molly Whuppie (Folk-Lore Journal, 11, 68 {) the escape is 
detected by the rattling of a sword, and the pursuit thwarted by the “Brig o’ ae 
hair” which the giant cannot cross. In Jack and the Beanstalk the escape is de- 
tected when the magic harp plays and the magic hen cackles; the pursuit is 
thwarted by the cutting of the beanstalk. 

® The History of Jack and the Giants, Newcastle, “printed by M. Angus and 
Son in the Side” (18th century). The text is that, with minor differences, of all 
the early chap-book versions, and also very nearly that of The History of the 
Giants, “printed by T. Sabine and Son, 81 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street,” (c. 1800). 
The giant’s name in the latter is Redbore. 

* Says Bunyan’s giant: “These . . . were pilgrims, as you are, once, and 
they trespassed in my grounds as you have done; and when I thought fit I tore 
them in pieces, and so within ten days I will do you . . .” 
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The rest of the episode runs in another path than Bunyan’s; but 
the portion I have quoted is enough to suggest that, if the story 
were told in the manner of the people rather than in that of the 
hack-writer, and if it were extended to include events which in 
the Continental versions are associated with a similar begin- 
ning,® the source of Christian’s experiences in Doubting Castle 
would be found. 

This source may have been a single tale combining, with the 
fluidity characteristic of folk-narrative, details which are not to 
be found together in any one tale today. Or, quite as probably, 
remembrances of this tale and that may have joined themselves 
in the texture of Bunyan’s story. That the combination of ele- 
ments may not have taken place until Bunyan himself spun the 
tale is perhaps implied in the fact that the story as it appears in 
the first edition of Pilgrim’s Progress is far more simple than in 
the second. The initial version comprises only the details paral- 
leled in the episode from Jack the Giant-Killer, and, in addition, 
the detected escape of the captives and the thwarted pursuit of 
the giant—elements which, as we have seen, are related to the 
Giant’s Treasures tales. Some time during the year of 1678, 
about two years after the original allegory was composed, 
Bunyan enlarged the first version, added the figure of the 
giantess, her curtain talks with her husband, the dialogue be- 
tween Christian and Hopeful, and the other details which made 
the story complete. Bunyan’s conception of the episode grew as 
he considered it, and, in all likelihood, came to include memories 
of more than one story which he had known in his youth. 

These stories, despite their secular character and their associ- 
ation with the worldly period of Bunyan’s career, were curiously 
adapted to carry the doctrinal burden with which they are laden 
in Pilgrim’s Progress. The characters of Christian and Hopeful, 
already developed in the story, were in nice correspondence to 
those of the elder and the younger brother as they appeared in 
the popular tales. The ravages of despair, and the fatal toll 
which the malady exacted from its victims, could be graphically 
presented by means of the giant, his cruelty, and the bones and 


®& As W. Colcombe of Weobley remembered Jack the Giant-Killer in 1909, 
(Leather, Folk-Lore of Herefordshire, London, 1912, p. 175), it included details 
from the Petit Poucet cycle (the giant smells the blood of a visitor) which, in 
turn, are associated in many tales with the stealing of the giant’s treasures. 
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skulls about his castle yard, gruesome evidences of his ferocity. 
Such metaphors in the Puritan writings as described the dismal 

~ state as a dungeon and the means of relief as a key, furnished 
another link of association between exposition and narrative. Al- 
though Bunyan’s interest in the tale he was telling resulted in a 
few allegorical inconsistencies,” and although the necessities of 
allegory wrought certain modifications in the tale,*’ the two 
sources, at first glance incompatible, are all but indistinguishable 
in the story as we read it. The religious melancholy which Bun- 
yan experienced as a convert and combatted as a minister 
merged with the ogre that terrified his childish fancies to form 
one Giant Despair. 

Thus once again in the history of literature a foik-tale was 
claimed by a creative artist and made to serve not only a nar- 
rative but a didactic purpose. As Boccaccio used what was once 
a tale of the people to embody the medizval ideal of wifely 
obedience, as Milton used such a tale to enforce the doctrine of 
chastity, as Swift was later to employ another story to satirize 
the vagaries of religion, so Bunyan took over stories which the 
old wives of Elstow had taught him as a child, and made of them 
an allegory of Despair. Bunyan wrote for the people in the 
language that they knew and loved. He took the discussion of 
religious melancholy out of the tracts and the medical works, 
and brought it, through the medium of a popular tale, into the 
cottages and the hearts of the English peasantry. 

HAROLD GOLDER 
American University 


%® Hopeful’s presence in a castle dedicated to hopelessness, and the conver- 
sations between Diffidence and Despair, have little bearing on the allegory. 
Strictly speaking, Despair could hardly sleep soundly every night and still hold 
his prisoners in confinement. 

*? Although Bunyan retained, with superb effect, the nightly talks between 
giant and giantess, he did not allow Christian and Hopefu! to overhear them; 
consequently they are a less integral part of the plot than in the folk-tales, where 
they warn the heroes and lead to their escape. And Bunyan’s version robs the 
tale of its natural climax when it takes from Hopeful, the self-reliant younger 
brother, the honor of effecting the escape, and gives it instead to Christian, the 
helpless elder brother, whose key to the castle gates comes into his possession 
in a way that no man knows. 




















SWIFT’S RELIGION 


Among English writers Jonathan Swift, more than any other, 
has suffered from the hands of biographers. Because of either the 
incompleteness, prejudice, or inaccuracy of their work so many 
erroneous notions concerning his character, his personality, and 
his views of life have become fixed in tradition that there is a 
serious need of an entire re-appraisal of him in the light of the 
background of eighteenth century thought. Some encouraging 
progress in this direction has been made by scholarship in the 
last few years, and there are hopes that the influence of such 
savage diatribes as that of Jeffery, and the altogether unsym- 
pathetic handling of Thackeray and Macaulay and others will be 
in time overcome, but much remains to be done before we get 
underneath the accumulation of traditional notions to the real 
man. 

Swift has been pretty generally represented by his biogra- 
phers as an enigma, one whose life was full of inconsistencies, 
this being one of the exaggerated notions that has been parroted 
down the ages. They seem to see his inconsistency especially in 
his religion, this attracting their attention because Swift was a 
clergyman; and in it they sometimes see plain hypocrisy. Yet no 
serious study of Swift’s religion has been made. His commenta- 
tors who have written about it have done so always incidentally. 
Their conclusions may be summed up under two statements: (1) 
that his religion was “political,” and (2) that it was ethical. By 
political, I take it, they mean a purely partisan attitude in 
which he championed the cause of the Established Church and 
the Thirty-Nine Articles as he did any other feature of the Tory 
program in a spirit purely of party loyalty. But this view con- 
flicts with the fact that Swift was an ardent Churchman before 
he was a Tory, and forsook the Whigs because they were not up- 
holding the Church. That his religion was ethical carries the sug- 
gestion that discarding all the supernaturalism and mysticism 
of Christianity Swift reduced religion to a mere matter of rules 
of conduct. It is true, of course, that he, like other clergymen of 
the time, did emphasize a practical religion, because, in an age of 
the grossest corruption of life, he felt the pressing need of a 
religion that would make men’s lives better, rather than one that 
would merely turn men to meditation on the abstruse questions 
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of theology. Religion to him was a means to an end, not an end 
in itself. Nevertheless it is a mistake to think of Swift as dis- 
carding in his own thinking or even in public utterances all the 
supernaturalism of religion. 

He has been moreover accused of irreverence, the source of 
this notion being the misinterpretation of “‘A Tale of a Tub” 
as being written in a ribald spirit of criticism of all religion. We 
are beginning to revise our estimate of the ‘‘Tale,” and to see in 
it, not a sweeping, irreverent satire against all religion, but 
what Swift intended that we should see, namely, a serious and 
constructive criticism of elaborate ceremonials and complex 
theological dogmas, all accretions to the simple religion that 
was first given to the world, which had been mistaken for true 
religion. Professor Emil Pons in his recent excellent and scholarly 
study of the early years of Swift’s life and “‘A Tale of a Tub” 
comments thus on Section 2: “Rein dans toutes ces critiques et 
ces dénonciations qui constitute une attaque contre la foi pro- 
testante contre la religion épurée. La véracité du Nouveau Testa- 
ment n’est nullement suspectée, les fondements du Christian- 
isme nullement atteints. Au contraire, cette Section 2 s’inspire 
tout entiére de ce principe essentiel de la Réforme que la Bible 
seule est souveraine et qu’elle suffit au Salut du chrétien, prin- 
cipe incorporé aux Trente-Neuf Articles par la Convocation de 
1562.’" In this statement Professor Pons has answered the un- 
warranted implication of Swift’s critics? that the spirit of ir- 
reverence pervades the book. As a matter of fact the “Tale” is 
fundamentally a serious plea for unity of Christians which had 
been destroyed by controversies over man-made doctrines and 
ceremonies. 

But Professor Pons follows this statement with another in 
which he makes what amounts to a positive assertion that Swift 
discarded all mysteries. He writes: ‘““Cependant, il est un pas- 
sage qui pourrait inquiéter des consciences anglicanes: celui ot 
le mot ‘mystére’ est 4 peu prés synonyme d’imposture. S’agit-il 
uniquement de mystéres papistes? Mais aucun détail de la 
scéne ne permet de la spécifier: le trait vise bien tous les my- 
stéres 4 la foi, et de quelque nature qu’ils soient.’* Then, after 

1 “Swift, Les Années de Jeunesse et ‘le Conte du Tonneau,” p. 332. 


* Leslie Stephen especially, in the Life of Swift, E.M.L. series, p. 43. 
3 “Swift, Les Années de Jeunesse et ‘le Conte du Tonneau,’”” p. 332-333. 
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showing that the Anglican Church has mysteries as well as the 
Roman Church, which, of course, no one could dispute, he says: 
“Aucun de ces points du dogme anglican n’est 4 l’abri d’une 
assimilation avec le mystére de frére ergoteur, car tous exigent 
le méme abandon de la raison 4 la foi aveugle. Et Swift ne 
pouvait 4 part soi faire aucune réserve en faveur d’aucun d’ 
eux.’”# 

It seems to me entirely unwarranted to assert that “‘le trait 
vise bien tous les mystéres 4 la foi et de quelque nature qu’ils 
soient.”® That Swift ridiculed all the mysteries in the “Tale” 
is decidedly not the case. It is altogether unfair to him to assert 
that when he criticized transubstantiation or predestination, or 
inspiration, which are the ones he emphasized, he included all 
other mysteries. Those he did satirize were of the Roman 
Catholic faith with the exception of predestinaticn and inspira- 
tion. In a later writing than the “Tale’”* he states his position on 
mysteries which is consistent with that in the “Tale,” and there 
is no evidence to justify the assertion that he ever wavered from 
it. In the first place he makes clear that he does not reject ALL 
the mysteries. “It is impossible,” he writes, “for us to determine 
for what reasons God thought fit to communicate some things to 
us in part, and leave some a mystery. But so it is in fact, and the 
Holy Scripture tells us in several places. For instance: the Resur- 
rection and change of our bodies are called mysteries by St. 
Paul; our Saviour’s incarnation is another. The Kingdom of God 
is called a mystery by our Saviour to be known only to his 
desciples; so is faith and the word of God by St. Paul. I omit 
many others. So that to declare against all mysteries without 
distinction or exception is to declare against the whole tenor of 
the New Testament.”’ Here is a clear statement as to his belief 

* Ibid. 

5 The same kind of general statement has been made by Leslie Stephen who 
writes: “He felt the want of some religion, and therefore scalped poor Collins, 
and argued with his marvellous ingenuity of irony against ‘the abolition of 
Christianity’; but the dogmas of theologians were mere matter for the Homeric 
laughter of the “Tale of a Tub,” English Thought im the Eighteenth centugy, 1, 
373. 

® Sermon “On the Trinity,” Prose Works, tv. I am taking for granted that 


there is no insincerety in Swift’s public utterances, that what he preached he 
believed. The clearest thing in Swift’s life is that there are no grounds for the 


charge of hypocrisy. 
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in mysteries. To discard all mysteries means to him to reject the 
Bible, and that means infidelity. 

But he goes further than this, and in the same sermon sets up 
his own standard of validity of a mystery. “There are,” he 
writes, “two conditions that may bring a mystery under suspi- 
cion. First, when it is not taught and commanded in Holy Writ, 
or secondly when the mystery turns to the advantage of those 
who preach it to others.”” This is, of course, a criticism of the 
Roman Catholic Church for sanctioning mysteries not com- 
manded by the Bible, the Bible meaning the King James ver- 
sion, and he illustrates: “such as transubstantiation, the wor- 
ship of images, indulgencies for sins, purgatory, and masses for 
the dead.’’ This clear statement of his position and this setting 
up of a standard of validity satisfied him and gave him a plain 
course in his choice of beliefs which all his writings offer proof : 
that he followed. It seems to me to give a final answer to the 
assertion that he rejected al! the mysteries of religion. 


F. M. DARNALL 4 
West Texas State Teachers College > 


~ 


7 Sermon “On the Trinity,” Prose Works, tv. 








BASIC PRINCIPLES IN LITERARY HISTORY 
AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


(With special reference to current problems and recent 
discussions in the field of German Literature) 


In an attempt to find a formula that could characterize the 
present situation in the field of Literary History and Literary 
Criticism, we might legitimately start in with the gloomy ques- 
tion of Pilate: ‘“‘What is truth?” Is truth something and any- 
thing that can be heard and seen, smelled, felt, and tasted with 
our senses? Does it present itself in the external facts and data 
of the outer world, easily grasped and readily understood by 
such mental faculties as compilation and association? Or, is 
truth something that, ‘to be sure, is partly contained in these 
outer appearances, but, in fact, transcends them? Is truth, so to 
speak, an entity of its own, aa entity which, in its totality, not 
only summarizes, but interprets the individual aspects of in- 
dividual things? 

In considering the principal problems of Literary Science 
during the last two centuries, we find ourselves face to face with 
a question that stirred and irritated the occidental Middle Ages 
to the very foundations. I mean the old problem of the Univer- 
sals as revealed by the famous controversies between Realism 
and Nominalism. Are ideas of equal or even of higher value than 
individual things? Are ideas realities, or, is reality exclusively 
attached to thing, fact, and matter? Consequently, we put our 
own question as follows: Is it possible to approach, to under- 
stand, to appreciate Literary History by means of a mere ac- 
cumulation of individual data and by virtue of a mere mechan- 
ical and photographic description of this world of data? Or, do 
we have to ask and to look for something more, something be- 
yond the world of positive appearances? Do we have to inquire 
as to the metaphysical value and meaning of the world of given 
facts? 

We are no longer accustomed to the use of the medieval 
terms Realism and Nominalism. However, we have the same 
thing in mind, when we speak of Idealism and Materialism. 
Strange to say, we use the term Idealism practically in the same 
sense as the medieval schoolman used the term Realism. A 
realist, according to medieval terminology, was a man who be- 
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lieved in the reality of ideas, a man who believed that ideas only 
were real, or, at least, that they were more real than individual 
things. A realist, today, is a man who believes in the reality of 
things, a man who believes that things only are real. 

If we now accept the modern terminology, we may say that, 
since the eighteenth century, our Literary Criticism (Literatur- 
wissenschaft) as applied to Literary History, experienced three 
principal stages of evolution: first, an idealistic awakening under 
the decisive influence of Platonic and Neo-Platonic impulses as 
embodied in Shaftesbury and further enriched and developed by 
Leibniz, Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Franz von Baader, Hegel, and 
the Romantic School in Germany; second, a positivistic, strictly 
anti-metaphysical period under the influence of positivistic 
philosophy as well as under the spell of the achievements and 
methods of natural science and the doctrines of historic material- 
ism as represented by Karl Marx. Auguste Comte’s ideas of the 
“philosphie positive’ had been applied to the principles of art 
and to art-appreciation by Hippolyte Taine in his Philosophie de 
l’art (1865) and to Literature in his History of English Literature. 
Taine developed his method of art-appreciation on a purely 
psychological and positivistic basis. The principle of art-ap- 
preciation is “a considérer les ceuvres d’art comme des faits et 
des produits dont il faut marquer les caractéres et chercher les 
causes; rien de plus. Ainsi comprise, la science ne proscrit ni ne 
pardonne; elle constate et elle explique.’’ Taine’s fundamental 
conception is what he calls “milieu’’ and what he describes as 
“température morale,” as “état général des moeurs et de |’es- 
prit.’’ Almost in analogy to Darwin’s theory of evolution, Taine’s 
“‘milieu”’ is the decisive factor with regard to the origin and the 
artistic form-character of works of art “en ne souffrant que celles 
qui lui sont conformes, et en éliminant les autres espéces par une 
série d’obstacles interposés et d’attaques renouvelées 4 chaque 
pas de leur développement.”’ 

This sociological theory of the decisive influence of the en- 
vironments (Taine’s “milieu’’) is introduced into the meth- 
odology of Literary History in Germany by Wilhelm Scherer, 
particularly through his History of German Literature (1883). 
Positivism in Literary History is herewith established, the meta- 
physical viewpoint is rejected. 

The third stage in the development of our Literary Science is 
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again marked by far-reaching changes in the general philosophi- 
cal outlook. The symptoms can be traced back to the beginning 
of this century. 

Positivism had developed an analytical and purely descrip- 
tive method. This is rejected by the younger school of histo- 
rians in our field. What they want and proclaim is the synthetic 
point of view. They do not want mere facts without inner coher- 
ence and necessity. They draw distinctly the line between the 
methods of Natural Science and those of “Cultural Science.” 
They are deeply convinced of the limitations of the Natural 
Sciences and their methods especially as regards the problems of 
epistemology. They are ambitious enough to claim the right of 
an independent philosophy of Literary Science. A recent and 
most significant document of this constructive idealism in our 
particular field is the symposium to which thirteen outstanding 
representatives of the younger school of Literary Science in 
Germany contributed. It bears the title Philosophie der Litera- 
turwissenschaft and is edited by Emil Ermatinger of the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. The year of publication is 1930. Reading some of 
the topics will impart an idea of the highly essential character 
of this publication. Franz Schultz in a historical survey, treats 
of the philosophical development of the methods of Literary 
History; Herbert Cysarz writes on Poetry and Nationality; 
Julius Petersen on the Principle of Literary Epochs (Perioden- 
prinzip) in Literary Science; Fritz Medicus on the Problem of a 
Comparative History of the Arts; the psychoanalyst C. G. Jung 
on Poetry and Psychology; Joseph Nadler, the leader of the 
Ethnological school discusses the problem of Style; Max Wundt 
writes on Literary Science and Philosophy of Life; Fritz Strich 
on World-Literature and Comparative History of Literature, etc. 

If one reads the comprehensive and highly instructive “Criti- 
cal Bibliography of Recent Methods in German Literary Re- 
search by T. Geissendérfer in the July-1930 issue of the Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, one will be amazed at the 
varieties of personal points of view among the exponents of the 
younger schools and at their sectarian dogmatism. But, in spite 
of these seeming divergencies, this third period in the develop- 
ment of Literary Criticism may, on the whole, be summed up as 
a reawakening of Idealism and a rebirth of metaphysics. As a 
matter of fact, modern Literary Science has become conscious of 
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its own great tradition and of its particular philosophical prem- 
ises, and therefore it considers the materialistic and positiv- 
istic attitude as foreign to its very principles. However, the first 
epoch, as represented by the philosophy and Literary Theory of 
German Classicism and German Romanticism, possessed a 
ready-made metaphysical and philosophical tradition and de- 
veloped within the rising tide of Platonic idealism and Neo- 
Platonic mysticism, both of which formed an integrant part of 
the contemporary cultural organism. But now, the third epoch 
finds itself confronted with an entirely different situation, a 
situation infinitely complicated by the problems of modern 
science. The question arose and had to be answered, whether 
epistemology itself had to be adapted to its object and, further- 
more, whether a different epistemology was needed for adequate 
recognition and interpretation in the natural and in the cultural 
sphere. This was actually the starting point of what was later 
termed as the “‘crisis” in almost every province of modern life 
and civilization. Crisis, in this connection, has a wholesome and 
constructive implication. It implies the ardent desire to estab- 
lish absolute truth by revising the principles of recognition. This 
critical and even skeptical attitude questions everything in order 
to establish the new and true answer on a sounder basis, it 
applies Descartes’ methodic principle of general doubt in order 
to reéstablish reality on a firmer ground. 

We have recognized the close and mutual relationship of 
literary theory and the general philosophical outlook of the 
respective period. In each instance, to be sure, it is the spirit of 
the age that produces phenomena of the same nature in the 
several provinces of civilization. We need not necessarily assume 
a direct influence, in each case. Not infrequently, however, the 
literary theory or the literary method is a more or less direct out- 
growth of a philosophical system. On the other hand, the 
literary and philosophical physiognomy of an epoch is also 
clearly reflected in its literary and artistic creations. Literary 
Naturalism in France and in Germany is partly outgrowth, 
partly parallel-phenomenon of positivistic and materialistic 
philosophy. Again, Symbolism or Superrealism in France, Ex- 
pressionism and “Neue Sachlichkeit”’ in Germany are derived 
from and intimately related to the new trend in modern philoso- 
phy, characterized by the watchword of a “resurrection of meta- 
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physics” and by a philosophical Renaissance through Bergson 
in France and Husserl in Germany. 

Heinrich Rickert, Neo-Kantian philosopher of the Windel- 
band School, must be mentioned as the one who, with the re- 
markable faculty of discrimination which is one of the precious 
assets of the training in Kantian philosophy, clearly demarcated 
the boundary line between Natural Science and History. The 
different subject-matter requires a different approach and at- 
titude. Rickert’s argument proceeds as follows: (1) The forma- 
tion of conceptions (Begriffsbildung) eliminates the visual and 
the individual. The higher the conception, the fewer perceptible 
and individual elements are left; (2) Consequently, through 
this process of formation of conceptions, the very quality of in- 
dividuality is gradually eliminated; (3) On the other hand, we 
perceive individuality in many provinces of life and civilization. 
Furthermore, we are intensely interested in things individual, 
an interest that ought to be satisfied by a scientific system of 
equal rank with the system of Natural Science; (4) This system 
is the Science of History. In the field of History individuality is 
the most striking and fascinating phenomenon. 

Hegelian philosophy with its profound understanding of his- 
toric evaluation on a spiritual level blends with Rickert’s Phil- 
osophy of History in Wilhelm Dilthey, to whom our Literary 
Science is so greatly indebted. Dilthey depicted and interpreted 
Lessing, Goethe, Hélderlin, Novalis as individual manifesta- 
tions of an inner reality. His literary portraits were received like 
a revelation. He had not the photographer’s ambition of pre- 
senting a mechanical double of an external reality, he rather 
made use of the artist’s faculty of immerging in the creative 
process itself and of reproducing the inner life of the great per- 
sonality. But even Dilthey is still under the spell of Positivism. 
He, too, is still Nominalist, not Realist. With the soul of an 
artist, he still believes after all, in the reality of things rather 
than of ideas. He, consequently, rejects the literary and artistic 
theories of Romantic Idealism. His method is descriptive psy- 
chology with an artistic tinge. He is perpetually searching for 
spiritual ends of individual and social organisms. However, he 
cannot conceive spirit as a cosmic entity of absolute value; he 
conceives spirituality in the scattered psychological aspects of 
individual relativity. His is the tragic fate of the pioneer on the 
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threshold of a new age. His vision carries him farther than his 
scientific conscience gives permission to follow. With Max 
Weber and Ernst Troeltsch he has to carry the rationalistic 
creed of an age of extreme Historism and positivism to its last 
consequences, thereby destroying the fictitious pretense of the 
possibility of scientific investigation and cognition without 
premises, thereby destroying the superstitious belief in the om- 
nipotence of Science. The way is now open for the adequate 
perception of inner realities as immanent in human conscious- 
ness. 

And here we have reached the point, where the modern phil- 
osopher, historian, and scientist not only meets the poet and the 
artist half-way, but where modern philosophy and the Science 
of History, including Literary Science, fall in line with the great 
tradition of Idealism as embodied in the great personalities of 
the Classic and Romantic epoch. The philosopher, the historian, 
the scientist acquires again artistic vision. He leaves the limited 
circle of his particular chosen field and opens up his mind to the 
abundance of reality. His watchword is no longer: ‘‘Science for 
Science’s sake,”’ or Science as an end in itself but “Science for 
life’s sake.”’ 

Intuition and experience combined is for Goethe’s creative 
understanding the source of certainty and truth. Intuition is the 
conception around which Henri Bergson centres his system of 
philosophy. Reason and intellect is not the proper instrument in 
our quest for truth. The inner essence of being is recognized 
through the act of intuition only. Intuition is called the daring 
act that breaks the fetters of intellectualism and finds the es- 
sence of being in the living world of phenomena. Life is motion, 
duration (durée), it is given only in the stream of experiences. 
Panta Rei, everything is in perpetual flow and flux, élan vital 
endows all things with life, évolution créatrice is the final goal of 
the universe. However, the individual soul is free from the chain 
of causations; it freely codperates with the creative evolution, 
growing mature through endless transformations. 

Bergson’s ideas are supported and further developed by the 
German phenomenological school, inaugurated by Edmund 
Husserl and carried on by such philosophers as Scheler, Geiger, 
Pfaender, Heidegger. Martin Heidegger, one of the younger 
members of the school, has recently been chosen to succeed 
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Ernst Troeltsch in Berlin, in the foremost philosophical chair of 
Germany. Phenomenology also starts from the new conception 
of inner experience or consciousness of realities and aims at the 
heart and the essence of being. Not the existence, but the es- 
sence of things is to become the object of cognition. 

This new philosophical attitude is reflected in all recent dis- 
cussions concerning the methodology of Literary History and 
Literary Criticism. The new methodology, as a whole, presents 
itself as a counter-movement and, as is usually the case with 
counter-movements, frequently allows the pendulum to swing 
from one extreme to the other, losing the solid ground of scien- 
tific investigation by giving itself over to lofty speculations of a 
purely subjective character and significance. Some of the recent 
writers on Literary and Cultural History mistake their personal 
visions for historic truth. With refreshing frankness they make a 
legendary account of history the very principle of their method. 
They forget that conscientious scientific research will always re- 
main the cornerstone of any scientific accomplishment and that 
there can be no synthesis without the painstaking analytical 
accuracy of the genuine scientist. Friedrich Gundolf in his liter- 
ary portraits, particularly in his Goethe and still more outspoken 
Ernst Bertram in his Nietzsche which he calls “an attempt in 
mythology,’ Herbert Cysarz in his pretentious works Wesens- 
forschung und Literaturwissenschaft, Literaturgeschichte als Gei- 
steswissenschaft, Von Schiller bis Nietzsche, or, in the field of Cul- 
tural History, Spengler in his Decline of the West and Egon Frie- 
dell in his fascinating Cultural History of Modern Times, they 
all substitute an ingenious personal imagination for scientific 
exactitude. Literary History as a series of legends, Science as 
Mythology, we are unable to accept this supposition, we are 
compelled to reject the methodological premises as incompat- 
ible with the spirit of honest scientific investigation. 

Wilhelm Scherer and his school had applied the principles of 
the historic-philological method to problems of modern German 
Literature with marked success. The literary biography, text- 
ual criticism, the general genetic part of literary history, and the 
investigation of the original sources are greatly indebted to the 
Scherer school. But, as we have seen, all the divergent modern 
schools of literary science unanimously take their stand against 
the Scherer school. I can only briefly mention a few of the more 
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important schools and their exponents.' The ethnological school, 
e.g., conceives the ethnological groups as the principal forces in 
literary history. The school has as its spokesmen the late August 
Sauer and his pupil Joseph Nadler whose Literaturgeschichte der 
deutschen Stimme und Landschaften is one of the rare standard 
works of literary history. The Philosophical School is chiefly 
indebted to Wilhelm Dilthey and is represented by Rudolf 
Unger, whose Aufsdtze sur Prinzipienlehre der Literaturgeschich- 
te have been collected and were published in 1929. In his two 
volumes on Hamann und die Aufkidrung he applies his method 
to the problems of the period which marks the transition from 
Rationalsim and Enlightenment to Pre-Romanticism. Another 
relatively large and significant group is chiefly concerned with 
the problem of style and artistic form. They borrow their me- 
thodic principle from the neighboring field of the History of Art, 
particularly by transplanting the “fundamental notions of art” 
as developed by Jacob Burckhardt’s pupil Heinrich Wélfflin in 
his masterly work Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe which treats 
of the stylistic phenomena and the evolution of style in European 
art. Fritz Strich adopted Wéifflin’s categories of style in his 
work Klassik und Romantik, oder Begrenzung und Unendlich- 
keit. He successfully transformed these categories so as to match 
the different structural principles of Literary History, while 
Oscar Walzel, rather uncritically and unconsciously still fol- 
lowing the positivistic method, introduces the stylistic prin- 
ciples of Art-History into the field of Literature. His volumi- 
nous work Gehalt und Gestalt im Kunstwerk des Dichters is pain- 
fully vague and indefinite in its methodical premises. Walzel is 
opposed by Julius Petersen who, in his Wesensbestimmung der 
deutschen Romantik presents an admirably mature criticism of 
the recent methodological discussions. 

We may summarize the opinion of the younger generation of 
literary historians in Germany by quoting Goethe’s saying: 
“Wer die Idee scheut, hat zuletzt auch den Begriff nicht mehr.” 
Value and meaning of Science must become questionable, as 
soon as Science is separated from life. ““You cannot ignore a new 
world-epoch,”’ says Eduard Spranger, one of the leading edu- 
cators of Germany, addressing the representatives of Philol- 

1 Cf. T. Geissendoerfer: “Critical Bibliography of Recent Methods in Ger- 
man Literary Research.” JEGP, xxrx, 390-419. 
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ogy. And he continues, saying: “Our philology does not realize 
what is going on. Its representatives will be amazed, when they 
awake from their sleep.” The former Prussian Minister of Edu- 
cation Dr. C. H. Becker, emphasized in 1925 in his treatise on 
the character of German Universities the necessity of a new 
alliance of Science and Life. He says: “The majority of the in- 
telligentsia in our universities still maintains the dogma that 
Science is secluded from life. In our institutions of higher learn- 
ing nothing seems to be more tabooed than the conceptions of the 
modern and the cultural.’’ Becker wants Modern Science to face 
and attack fearlessly two principal tasks: first, the alliance of 
science and life which is to be reéstablished; second, a daring 
courage is required which shall bring about the aspired after 
synthesis in life and civilization, by virtue of a new metaphysics 
and a new philosophy of life. 

This exhortation and proclamation ought to be heard by all 
of us. If our science lives up to these ideals, it will live up to its 
own great tradition. Our subject-matter consists of the finest 
material conceivable: the poetic creation as the sublime bloom 
of high spirituality. Our research method has to adapt itself to 


its object. It has to realize—to conclude with a profound saying 
of A. W. Schlegel—that the beautiful is the symbolization of the 
infinite. 


Kurt F. REINHARDT 
Stanford University 











THE GENESIS OF SCHNITZLER’S 
DER EINSAME WEG 


For almost half a century Arthur Schnitzler has been wrest- 
ling with essential problems, seeking to strip them of their con- 
ventional thought-associations, to bare them in their universal 
import, and to extract from them their inner meaning. 

A study of the sources of Schnitzler’s masterpieces and a 
careful analysis of the stages of composition from the primitive 
idea until the final perfected version ought not only to aid in the 
interpretation of the text but also to shed considerable light upon 
the thought-processes and the working methods of the author.’ 
As a serious artist, Schnitzler rarely permits a work to be pub- 
lished unless he has assured himself that it rings true to his in- 
nermost convictions and that it has attained the most perfect 
form which he can give it. It may therefore happen, as in Das 
M drchen, that a play in its final shape contains the refutation of 
the thesis which the author originally set out to prove. A five- 
act tragedy may see the light of day in the form of a novel, as in 
Der Weg ins Freie. On the other hand, a short story may end as 
an oversized drama or a full-length novel, as Das weite Land or 
Theresa. A work begun in youth may not mature until many de- 
cades later. This is true of Komédie der Verfiihrung, Im Spiel 
der Sommerliifte, and Theresa. 

Schnitzler’s first concepts are generally extremely simple. 
He usually begins by outlining a single problem to which he 
seeks a lucid answer. In the course of stating the problem, how- 
ever, he realizes that there is no single answer applicable to all 
individuals and that moreover, no matter how simple the prob- 
lem may at first appear, it is finally somehow interlocked with 
almost everything else that affects human conduct. To seek its 
explanation or solution means therefore to delve into final causes 
and ultimate ends, to question God and fate, and to end with a 
confession of ignorance and impotence. Since this confession is 
however the result of insight into life’s complexities, it ought to 
be preferred to all ready answers and hasty conclusions. Hence, 
though Schnitzler fails to solve the important questions which 
he poses, he does remove a maze of prejudices with which these 


1T am indebted to Dr. Arthur Schnitzler for permission to go through the 
manuscript material on which such a study can be based. 
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questions are normally surrounded, so that they stare at us in 
their sphinxlike majesty. 

Schnitzler’s method of composition is excellently illustrated 
by Der einsame Weg, a drama that underwent unusually violent 
transformations before its publication in 1903, 

The beginning of this play goes back to 1900. In that year 
Schnitzler jotted down as a possible theme for a drama: “Jung- 
gesellen. Zu schildern: einer, der sich immer lieben liess, nichts 
hergab und die Menschen nur verbrauchte. Jetzt seine grosse 
Einsamkeit bis zur Verzweiflung. Er will heiraten schon mit der 
Empfindung, dass sie ihm vielleicht treulos wiirde. Aber er hat 
doch jemanden. Sein Freund: Ich weiss eigentlich selbst nicht, 
warum ich dich immer so gern gehabt habe.” 

According to this original concept, the plot would center 
about an aging egoist, who may be regarded as the prototype of 
Julian Fichtner. It would depict his final absolute loneliness, the 
result of his superficial relations with human beings, friends, and 
sweethearts. An important réle would be assigned to one such 
friend, who may be looked upon as the forerunner of Stefan von 
Sala. The plot would probably end tragically. 

During the very same year (1900) Schnitzler, who was in the 
midst of his most productive period and simultaneously at work 
upon several literary projects, made note of another theme 
which he considered worthy of future dramatic treatment: ‘Der 
wirkliche Vater findet den Sohn bei demjenigen lebend, den eben 
der Sohn fiir seinen Vater hilt. In Eifersucht sagt er es dem 
Sohn. Der Sohn aber liebt seinen Pflegevater so sehr, dass er in 
der Angst, dieser kénnte die Wahrheit erfahren, den wirklichen 
Vater tétet.” 

Schnitzler, the subtle psychologist, immediately began to 
question the motives of his characters. Why should the stranger 
break the family peace and whence arises his sudden longing for 
his son after the lapse of so many years? Of course, the stranger 
may feel himself despised by the insolent young man who is per- 
haps socially superior, perhaps a young count, and he may there- 
fore retaliate by telling him: I am your father.? Schnitzler con- 
siders this possibility and rejects it as too trivial. 

If however the stranger were the aging egoist whom Schnitz- 


2 “Ter Vater fiihlt sich verachtet, sagt es dem unverschimten Jungen (dem 
jungen Grafen).” 
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ler had been considering as a possible hero of a play, if he were 
the bachelor who feels loneliness thicken about him, would not 
his efforts to regain his lost offspring appear quite plausible and 
would not the defeat of his efforts lend depth and pathos to his 
tragic fate? 

In four successive outlines during 1900 and 1901 Schnitzler 
attempts to combine the plot of the lonely bachelor with that of 
the son between two fathers. He is compelled by the nature of 
the material to create the bachelor-father and the foster-father 
as opposing types, the former as an unstable, jrresponsible 
Bohemian full of wit and fascination but devoid of moral sense, 
and the latter as an honest, good-natured individual following a 
definite, responsible calling. In Schnitzler’s works these con- 
trasting figures tend to take shape as the artist and the physician. 

The central problem, which emerges more and more clearly 
in the course of successive outlines, is the following: which father 
has a greater hold upon a son, a father who bases his claim upon 
ties of blood or a father who nourishes, protects, and showers 
love upon his supposed offspring from infancy to manhood? In 
order that this main problem might be stripped of all extraneous 
considerations, both fathers had to be shown at a time when 
they were equally in need of the son’s companionship and affec- 
tion—on the one hand, Julian, the artist, at the end of a shift- 
less career with no longer the prospect of finding even a tempor- 
ary haven in the arms of a mistress and with the son as his last 
bulwark against the chill of declining years— and on the other 
hand, the dutiful physician, prototype of Professor Wegrath, 
bereaved of his wife and deserted by his hot-blooded daughter, 
seeking refuge from ill-deserved loneliness. 

The dramatic problem therefore demands, in the first place, 
the death of the physician’s wife, Mrs. Wegrath of the final ver- 
sion. For, this death, either before the curtain rises or else early 
in the course of action, supplies the necessary incentive moment. 
It leaves her husband more dependent upon the son, who must 
henceforth fill in the gap of affection. Furthermore, it removes 
Julian’s last scruples and makes him feel that the hour has come 
to reveal all to his child. 

The dramatic problem demands, in the second place, the dis- 
appearance of Johanna, the physician’s daughter. However, 
with whom could she elope? The most likely candidate for a 
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girl’s romantic infatuation in Vienna at the turn of the century 
would probably be an army officer.’ In the interest of dramatic 
economy, Schnitzler is compelled to reject this obvious possi- 
bility. For there was no need of introducing a new character 
when the author could make use of Julian’s friend Sala, whose 
connection with the main plot was still undefined. But why 
should Johanna fall in love with Sala rather than with Julian or 
with someone younger than either? To motivate the love of the 
seventeen-year-old girl for the older Sala, Schnitzler has to pre- 
sent the latter under the shadow of death, so that his presence 
would exercise upon Johanna’s imagination the same irresis- 
tible fascination that soldiers about to leave for the front ex- 
ercise upon romantic maidens.‘ 

By resorting to the expedient of giving Sala a background of 
eternity, Schnitzler removes him beyond the pale of petty human 
follies and thereby fashions for his drama the ideal raisonneur. 
However, as soon as he introduces this new theme—the love of a 
young girl for a man doomed to inevitable death—Schnitzler is 
creating a situation fraught with such powerful emotional appeal 
that the center of interest immediately shifts from the original 
main characters to the minor characters Sala and Johanna, Nor 
can Schnitzler wholly overcome this difficulty in succeeding ver- 
sions. Sala is alive from the very moment the dramatist conceives 
him in his imagination, while Julian, Felix, and Dr. Wegrath re- 
main shadowy figures, in spite of all the labor devoted to them. 
One almost feels that the latter are puppets created to illustrate 
a problem and are non-existent outside of the particular prob- 
lem, whereas Sala, originally an unimportant figure but some- 
how endowed with the breath and fragrance of life, forced his 
way to the fore perhaps even against the wishes of his creator. 

In order to prevent dramatic emphasis being wholly diverted 
from the central problem and its solution, Schnitzler now seeks 
to develop subtler motivation for the acts and decisions of his 
principal characters, the son and the two fathers. He has to 
strengthen the links between son and foster-father so as to offset 
and more than offset the biological bonds between the son and 
Julian. He does this to some extent by assigning to the son the 


? Outline 2, Act 2: “Seine Tochter durchgegangen (mit einem Offizier?).” 
‘ Outline 3, Act 2: “Kénnt Ihr Euch nicht denken, dass Todgeweihte auf 
Frauen eine merkwiirdige Anziehungskraft ausiiben?” 
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same profession as to the foster-father. Both are physicians. 
Since the older man had been conceived as an honest, kindly, 
and diligent practitioner, the younger man must by contrast be 
depicted as one who is dissatisfied with mere practice, as one who 
seeks to adventure into original research and to devote himself 
primarily to the theory of medicine, for in his veins flows the 
blood of the artist-adventurer Julian. Hence, in an outline of the 
second act early in 1901, Schnitzler includes the following nota- 
tion: “Der Sohn kommt nach Hause (von der Klinik). Sein 
Entschluss ist entschieden gefasst. Er gibt die Praxis auf, geht 
vollkommen zur Theorie iiber. Ich werde nie dahin kommen, in 
Menschen Bettnummern zu sehen. Ich leide zu sehr. Es ist eine 
Schwiche; ich habe eine Ahnung, dass es eine grosse Stirke ist. 
— Vater :Vielleicht bist du jetzt so reizbar wegen deiner Schwester. 
—Oh nein, ich habe mich lang gepriift, das ist iiberwunden. 
Nebstbei nehm’ ich ihr nichts iibel. Ja, ich bliebe Arzt, wenn ich 
Macht hitte zu téten. Da wir ja nicht die Macht haben zu hei- 
len, warum gibt man uns nicht die?—Trésten, sagt der Doktor. 
Das ist jimmerlich, dieses Liigen, was wir wirklich kénnen, ist 
Handlangerarbeit. Ich bleibe bei der Gehirnanatomie.” 

In a sketch of the play, written by Schnitzler in June, 1901, 
during a vacation in Salzburg and entitled Junggesellen, the 
parts later played by Dr. Wegrath and Felix are assigned to Dr. 
Pflugfelder and his son Hans. Considerable space is devoted to 
the discussion of medical topics, such as the right to kill pa- 
tients that are incurably ill and the duty of physicians to lie 
when they can no longer save. 

Now Schnitzler had been planning since 1899 a drama of the 
physician’s calling, a drama which he did not complete until 
1911 and which was later published under the title Professor 
Bernhardi. Towards the end of 1901 and early in 1902, Schnitzler 
found himself occupied with two projected dramas, the embry- 
onic Professor Bernhardi and the fairly complete Junggesellen, 
both of which had several common themes and several similar 
characters. The possibility of combining both dramas inevitably 
dawns upon him. He realizes that in some way a compelling mo- 
tive must be found for the son’s behavior in Junggesellen. Could 
not this motive be somehow connected with probiems of the 
medical profession? The following suggestion appeals to him: 
“Versuch einer Einfiigung des Arztestiicks in das Junggesellen- 
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stiick. Aus der Empfindung hervorgehend, dass irgend ein trei- 
bendes Motiv fiir den Sohn gefunden werden miisste——Der 
Sohn aus irztlichen Griinden verhilft seiner Mutter zum Selbst- 
mord; sein vermeintlicher Vater, der praktische Arzt, wendet 
sich entsetzt von ihm ab. Der Junggeselle halt die Zeit fiir ge- 
kommen, seine Rechte auf den Sohn geltend zu machen, gibt 
sich zu erkennen, wird aber vollig abgewiesen.”’ 

During 1902 and the first few months of 1903, Schnitzler 
continues to work on a synthesis of both dramas and in the latter 
year he completes a combined version in five acts that is now for 
the first time entitled Der einsame Weg. The dramatis persone 
are: Dr. Pflugfelder, Mrs. Pflugfelder, their son Hans, their 
daughter Johanna, Herr von Sala, Julian Werber, Professor 
Bernhardi, Irene Herms, Julian’s servant, female attendant at 
the hospital. 

Though Schnitzler afterwards rejected this version and 
though he relentlessly dissolved the temporary union entered 
into by both plays, nevertheless the process of welding and sever- 
ing left ineradicable traces upon the final draft. An analysis of 
this intermediate stage ought therefore to shed considerable 
light upon both dramas and ought perhaps to reveal in addition 
details of Schnitzler’s view of life, which failed to be included in 
the published version. 

The first act takes place at the Pflugfelder home. Johanna 
tells Sala of her sick mother and of the medical conference in the 
adjoining room between Professor Bernhardi, Dr. Pflugfelder, 
and the latter’s son Hans, who is Bernhardi’s clinical assistant. 
Sala speaks of his projected trip to Bactria with an archeologi- 
cal expedition. He is interrupted by Professor Bernhardi and 
Hans, who have just completed their medical examination. After 
a few polite words of greeting, Sala and Johanna leave, and now 
Hans learns from the specialist that all hope must be abandoned. 
Mrs. Pflugfelder cannot be cured. The dialogue between the two 
physicians, which Schnitzler could not use in the final draft, 
shows his subtle insight into the human and moral problems of 
a profession which was originally his own. Medical discussions 
occupy the major part of the first act. They give way at the close 
of the act to a mellow family scene. Mrs. Pflugfelder speaks of 
her youth in Italy and of the scenes she would like to revisit 
after her recovery. She recalls her happy days as a singer. Twelve 
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years have passed since her last charity concert. At that time 
Mrs. Sala was still alive and Julian Werber at the height of his 
fame. Memories of happy days gone by cast a golden autumnal 
haze upon the scene. Mrs. Pflugfelder begins a song of Cor- 
nelius and before its close is struck with blindness, thus bringing 
the first act to a very effective end. 

The second act, which takes place at the house of Julian 
Werber, resembles the final printed version. It is filled with the 
egoist’s complaint of increasing loneliness and the sorrows of old 
age. He learns from Sala that Mrs. Pflugfelder has just died sud- 
denly and feels that the hour has come when he can lay claim to 
Hans. 

The third act reaches its climax in a confession by Hans that 
his mother begged him for poison to ease her suffering and that 
he granted her request. Pflugfelder turns in horror from the 
matricide. 

The fourth act, which resembles in the main the printed ver- 
sion, begins with the melancholy love scene between Johanna 
and Sala and the still sadder scene between Julian and Sala. 
Hans comes to offer Sala his services as physician to the Bac- 
trian expedition, for he now realizes that he was not justified in 
shortening the life of a human being, not even of one incurably 
ill, and he wants to atone by exposing his own life to danger on a 
scientific mission. Julian determines to reveal himself to Hans, 
hoping to induce the latter to remain with him. 

The fifth act takes place at the hospital in the room of Hans, 
the clinical assistant. Julian bares the secret of his relationship 
to Mrs. Pflugfelder and his need for his son’s affection as a bul- 
wark against the chill of old age. His remorse and desire for 
atonement, however, come much too late. Hans feels that now, 
more than ever, his place is with his foster-father. He feels that 
one has done very little for a child, if one has merely brought it 
into the world. He feels that he must devote himself to the man 
who, though under no moral obligation, has yet provided for his 
comfort and happiness during so many years. Especially now 
that Mrs. Pflugfelder is dead and now that Johanna has com- 
mited suicide because of her hopeless love for the doomed Sala, 
would it be wrong to desert the much tried physician. However, 
when Pflugfelder learns of his son’s intention to remain with 
him, he refuses to accept this sacrifice and directs Hans upon the 
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proper path with the words: “Ich wiinsche, dass Du an Deinen 
Entschliessungen nichts anderst ... Gefahren suchen, heisst 
biissen wollen—und nenn’ es, wie Du willst ... Schicksal, Zufall, 
Gott, dem was Macht iiber uns hat, stelle ich Dein Leben an- 
heim. Vielleicht hast Du tun diirfen, was Du getan, vielleicht 
bist Du einer von denen, fiir die die alten Satzungen keine Gel- 
tung haben und der darf, was Andre nicht diirfen. Kehrst Du 
zuriick, so will ich’s glauben.” 

When the curtain falls upon the last act and sentence has 
been passed upon the leading characters of the play, Schnitzler 
finds that he has perhaps succeeded in solving a problem but 
certainly not the one which he originally set out to solve. In 
seeking to balance the Sala-Johanna scenes, he has been com- 
pelled to place greater emphasis upon the scenes between father 
and son. Furthermore, in seeking better to motivate the son’s 
behavior, he has seized upon the violent expedient of making the 
son the murderer of his mother. The inevitable result following 
from the introduction of this sensational theme was a shifting of 
the center of interest from the original problem, that of the son 
between two fathers, to a wholly new problem, that of the right 
to kill patients incurably ill. Moreover, the autumnal, Bohem- 
ian atmosphere of Junggesellen, the original drama that concen- 
trated on the fate of Julian and Sala, was so far removed from 
the robust scientific atmosphere of Professor Bernhardi’s clinic 
that the synthetic version failed to convince or to produce that 
illusion of reality essential to all good art. And now what 
was there for-Schnitzler to do? Obviously, the incompatible 
themes that had been welded together must again be severed 
and the synthetic drama resolved into its component parts. This 
might be best effected by concentrating one play solely on the 
fate of Julian, his loneliness, his old age, and his relation to his 
son, and by constructing a second play about problems of the 
physician’s calling with Professor Bernhardi and the Pflugfelders 
as central figures. 

During a vacation at Lugano in May, 1903, Schnitzler out- 
lines two such dramas. The first he entitles Egoisten and the sec- 
ond Verurteilte. In separating his material the dramatist dis- 
covers that his chief difficulty lies in the Sala episodes. Sala, the 
aging egoist, is, on the one hand, a fit companion for Julian. His 
calm acceptance of his tragic destiny brings into greater relief 
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the folly of Julian’s sentimental whining. On the other hand, 
as a person doomed to death because of incurable illness, Sala 
seems no less important than Mrs. Pflugfelder for the psycho- 
medical discussions. 

Schnitzler is at first tempted to treat Sala from the latter 
angle. According to the earliest outline of Verurteilte, this drama 
is to differ from the synthetic version chiefly in the omission of 
the Julian material. It is to retain the Sala-~Johanna scenes. A 
second and more detailed outline, however, fails to mention 
Sala. Schnitzler apparently soon realized that any medica! dis- 
cussions thatmight center about the doomed Sala could be equally 
well appended to the case of the doomed Mrs. Pflugfelder. Fur- 
thermore, should a love story be necessary to relieve the reader 
from overmuch preoccupation with professional themes, then 
such relief could be better afforded by a younger man, perhaps 
by a son of Bernhardi, than by the sombre Sala. The latter could 
thus be restored to his original réle as Julian’s partner. 

In the six outlines of Egoisten, preserved among Schnitzler’s 
manuscripts, we can trace the gradual changes that come over 
the drama throughout the spring and summer of 1903 until its 
final emergence under the title Der einsame Weg. Since Dr. 
Pflugfelder had to be kept in reserve for another play, a new 
foster-father must be called upon to fill the vacancy. He is found 
in Wegrath, a professor at the art academy, an official who takes 
his responsibilities seriously, a person who knows his limitations 
and therefore lays no claim to genius, a skilled painter who 
completes his annual picture for the exhibition without depending 
upon inspiration or changing moods. In the opinion of his ad- 
versary, the erratic Julian, Wegrath belongs to those people 
whose destiny it is to follow blindly the path of duty, unaware of 
the rainbow colors about them. ‘‘Es ist ihr Beruf, Wesen in ihren 
Armen aufzunehmen, die von irgend einer Leidenschaft miide 
oder zerbrochen sind. Aber sie ahnen nicht, woher sie kommen. 
Es ist ihnen auch gegénnt, Wesen heranzuziehen und zu be- 
treuen, aber sie verstehen nicht, wohin sie gehen. Sie sind da, um 
sich unbewusst aufzuopfern und in diesen Opfern ein Gliick zu 
finden, das andern vielleicht recht armselig vorkime.” 

Wegrath realizes no less than Julian or Sala that all the ways 
on which we wander end in solitude. He too is oppressed by the 
consciousness of the apparent meaninglessness of existence. In 
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work he has however found a means of drugging this conscious- 
ness. “Arbeit ist doch das einzige, was einem iiber dieses Ge- 
fiihl des Alleinseins hinweghilft.’”” He has no illusions about 
children or friends. No one can share our deepest experiences. 
“Es gibt so vieles, was die jungen Leute von uns fortruft, fort- 
lockt, fortreisst von allem Anbeginn. Wir fiihren ja doch nur 
einen Kampf um unsere Kinder von dem Augenblick an, da sie 
iiberhaupt da sind—und einen ziemlich aussichtslosen oben- 
drein. Das liegt im Laufe der Welt; sie kénnen uns ja nicht ge- 
héren. Und was die andern Menschen anbelangt .. . auch un- 
sere Freunde sind doch nur Giste in unserem Leben, erheben 
sich vom Tisch, wenn abgespeist ist, gehen die Treppe hinab 
und haben, wie wir, ihre eigene Strasse und ihr eigenes Geschiift. 
Das ist ja auch ganz natiirlich.” 

There is only one person in whom Wegrath has absolute 
faith, his wife. And yet, though he has lived for more than two 
decades at her side, he really does not share in her inner life. He 
never even learns of her experience with Julian and when she feels 
the need of confiding to someone, it is not to him she turns but 
rather to her family physician Dr. Reumann. The physician 
finds words of comfort which the husband could never find. For 
Wegrath who never did wrong and hence never had to forgive 
himself could not possibly correctly interpret the failings of 
others. He would be merely stunned and bewildered, if his eyes 
were suddenly opened to the complexity of the relations between 
the human beings about him. But the physician understands. 
In him there is something of Ibsen’s Dr. Rank, something of 
Sudermann’s Pastor Heffterdingk, and something of his creator 
Schnitzler himself. Temperamentally so constituted as to re- 
main throughout life a decent respectable citizen, Dr. Reumann 
secretly envies those beings who have the talent and the will 
power to be rogues, hypocrites, seducers, and unscrupulous 
cynics. He cannot condemn, since he has peered beneath the 
surface of things. He calms Mrs. Wegrath by assuring her that 
she has no cause for self-reproach. Far better than the negative 
virtue of innocence is the positive one of making others happy. 
In years of sacrifice she has more than atoned for the error of 
her youth. When she asks whether one has a right to let a son go 
through life without knowing to whom he owes his existence, 
Dr. Reumann wisely replies: “Wir wollen keine allgemeinen 
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Satze aufstellen. Damit sind die geradesten Dinge so sehr ins 
Zittern und Schwanken zu bringen, dass es auch die klarsten 
Augen zu schwindeln anfangt. Aber ich fiir meinen Teil finde: 
eine Liige, die sich so stark erwiesen hat, dass sie den Frieden 
eines Hauses tragen kann, ist mindestens so verehrungswiirdig 
als eine Wahrheit, die nichts anderes vermichte, als das Bild 
der Vergangenheit zu zerstéren, das Gefiihl der Gegenwart zu 
triiben und die Betrachtung der Zukunft zu verwirren.”’ 
Similar words are uttered by the person most vitally affec- 
ted, young Felix Wegrath, who in the final version is substi- 
tuted for Hans Pflugfelder. From Julian he learns the truth of 
his origin, but this truth is devoid of meaning for him. “Es will 
mir nicht einmal ein, dass ich nun Betriiger und Betrogene vor 
mir sehen soll, wo mir bis vor einer Stunde Menschen, die mir 
wert sind, in so reinen Beziehungen zu einander erschienen. Und 
véllig unméglich ist es mir, mich selbst als einen andern zu emp- 
finden als den, fiir den ich mich bis heute gehalten habe. Es ist 
eine Wahrheit ohne Kraft . . . Ein lebhafter Traum wire zwing- 
ender als diese Geschichte aus verflossenen Tagen, die Sie mir 
erzihlt haben. Es hat sich nichts verindert ... nichts. Das 
Andenken meiner Mutter ist mir so heilig als zuvor. Und der 
Mann, in dessen Haus ich geboren und auferzogen bin, der 
meine Kindheit und meine Jugend mit Sorgfalt und Zirtlich- 
keit umgeben hat und der meine Mutter—geliebt hat, gilt mir 
gerade so viel, als er mir bisher gegolten—und beinahe mehr.” 
Felix, the army officer and the representative of active youth, 
has little sympathy for decadent aesthetes. He belongs to the 
new generation that faces its duties without fear and without 
overmuch deliberation. The earlier generation of Julian and 
Sala shunned responsibilities, avoided hard work, and thought 
only of extracting from each moment its fill of pleasures and 
nervous stimuli unperturbed by the morrow. You who live on 
cease to weep and make the most of your day, was the cardinal 
principle of their faith. Julian had followed this principle. In 
the intoxication of earlier and more glorious years, he had led a 
young girl astray, probably one of several, and when the hour 
came for him to elope with her, fear of the consequences over- 
whelmed him. To link another person’s fate to his, meant de- 
priving himself of freedom, foregoing the splendor of beckoning 
adventures, and ultimately submitting to dreary philistinism. 
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He therefore fled alone, unscrupulously leaving behind him the 
girl who had entrusted her body and soul to him and cruelly 
putting out of mind all thoughts of the child to be born to him. 
But the promising decades passed and the infinite possibilities 
that once beckoned to him were shorn of their glamor. In vain 
does he then turn to the son he formerly neglected. Felix re- 
mains cold and unmoved, a stranger to the man who gave him 
life. 

In a scene, omitted in the final version, Julian’s last mistress 
comes to take leave of him. Though she is still fond of him, never- 
theless she feels that at twenty-six she ought not to refuse the 
marriage-proposal of a young horse-dealer. Julian is left to face 
a bitter old age without a single human being for whom his life 
can still have a significance. 

Julian’s plaints of inescapable loneliness are especially bitter 
in his conversations with Sala in whom he senses an allied spirit: 
‘Soll wirklich von aller Glut, mit der ich die Welt umfasst habe, 
nichts iibrig bleiben, als eine Art térichter Grimm, das es vor- 
bei sein,—dass ich, ich menschlichen Gesetzen so gut unter- 
worfen sein muss als ein anderer?”’ And the wiser Sala reminds 
him that all efforts to evade loneliness must remain futile. “Es 
graut Ihnen vor der Einsamkeit? .. . Und wenn Sie eine Frau 
an Ihrer Seite hitten, waren Sie heute nicht allein? ... Und 
wenn Kinder und Enkel um Sie lebten, waren Sie es nicht? .. . 
Und wenn uns ein Zug von Bacchanten begleitet—den Weg 
hinab gehen wir alle allein . . . wir, die selbst niemandem ge- 
hért haben.” The loneliness of old age is the egoist’s just pun- 
ishment. Never having bestowed of himself to others, he ought 
not to expect any returns. Friendship to him was but a device 
for exchanging jokes. Love to him meant being loved. Too late 
does he learn that real happiness lies in giving and not in taking 
and that escape from misery lies in resigned acceptance of one’s 
fate whatever it be. 

The sweet weariness of autumn hangs over the whole play. 
The golden leaves are ever falling, the air is continually filled 
with vanishing memories of faded splendor, and youth as well as 
age is enticed by the soft melody of resignation. A twilight haze 
and a tender sadness hover over many scenes. The whole at- 
mosphere is however not the creation of Schnitzler’s reasoning 
powers but it has its source elsewhere than in the writer’s con- 
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sciousness. For he is not merely the sceptical scientist who ap- 
plies his artistic talent towards the dissection of human emo- 
tions and human relations, just as in his early days he used his 
medical knowledge to diagnose huiman bodies and their ills. He 
is a dramatist of high rank. 

Our genetic study enables us to shed some light on his 
method of composition and to lay bare the framework of his 
final product. We can observe him weaving his patterns of 
thought carefully and logically. We can see him impelled by his 
material and by his mental habits towards certain conclusions. 
We can thus better understand this controversial author who is 
regarded by some as old fashioned and worthy of oblivion and 
who is acclaimed by others as Austria’s outstanding contem- 
porary author. 

Sor Lirtzin 
College of the City of New York 
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L’ INSCRIPTION RUNIQUE DU COFFRET DE MortTAIN. Par Mau- 
rice Cahen et Magnus Olsen. Avec un Appendice sur le 
Décor du Coffret par C. Osieczkowska. Paris, 1930. Pp. 66. 


The sacristy of the église collégiale of Mortain, Normandy, 
France, has a casket on the faces of which there is a figured 
iconographic theme of two archangels standing at the side of 
Christ, and further an inscription in runes. There is no record in 
philological literature of this inscription before that of the pres- 
ent work; nor, so it seems, has it been studied archzologically. 
Attention was called to it by M. Henri Moulin as early as 1864 in 
an archaeological treatise on the church in question. But with 
that notice information about it ceases. The questions: how it 
came there, when it came there, whence it came, where the 
figures were made and the runes carved, and what message the 
runes convey, have remained unanswered. M. Henri Moulin con- 
jectured that the characters were ‘“‘runique ou scandinave,”’ and 
that the work had been executed probably in the beginning of 
the XI century. The first conjecture was a natural one since it 
was in Normandy, and the second conjecture followed from the 
first. Through the philological investigation of the book before 
us the following seems to be revealed as the history of the casket: 
the runes are not Scandinavian but Anglo-Saxon, and of course 
the inscription likewise; it was made sometime in the period 660- 
700 (or —725), and its place of origin is probably Northumber- 
land. Regarding the time of the removal of the coffer from 
Northern England to Normandy, France, the authors are in- 
clined to place it in connection with William the Conqueror’s 
pillaging expedition into Yorkshire and neighboring districts 
following the revolt of Northern England in 1069-1070 (see Free- 
man’s History of the Norman Conquest of England, IV, 1871, to 
which reference is made). A treasure so precious could hardly 
have escaped the systematic spoliation instituted in connection 
with that expedition. And the vast treasures so gathered William 
sent to the churches of the lands whence soldiers had flocked to 
his standard, thus rewarding them; and in this way the figured 
and rune-inscribed coffer of Mortain may have come to the 
church in Mortain, Normandy.! 


1 Of course this is purely conjectural, but it is reasonable. William the 
Conqueror had kin at Mortain it seems; R=bert of Mortain was his nephew; 
Robert fought at Hastings and William made him Earl of Cornwall, and he later 
received large estates in Devon, Somerset and Yorkshire. See K. S. Macquoid, 
Through Normandy, London, 1874, p. 538. Macquoid says: “His (Robert’s) 
chief exploits in England seem to have consisted in robbing the churches and 
monasteries in the lands that thus came into his possession.” Robert Mortain 
had the Eglise Collégiale built in 1085. That might then also be the approxi- 
mate date we are looking for. As to Mortain see especially Recherches archéo- 
logiques, ge biographiques et littéraires sur La Normandie, par M. Louis 
du Bois, pp. 104-215. 
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In the Preface of the present volume M. Olsen gives an ac- 
count of the investigation, and of his and Cahen’s share in it; 
and he gives M. Cahen the credit for deciphering the runes, and 
establishing the reading of the inscription (with the exception of 
only minor things). Chapter II, “Le coffret de Mortain,” pp. 10- 
16, a description of it, and chapter ITI, “‘L’inscription runique,” 
pp. 17-23, are both by M. Cahen. The introductory chapter, and 
chapter IV, onthe interpretation, pp. 24-33, chapter V,“‘ La date; 
les runes, la langue,” pp. 34-43, and chapter VI, “Le milieu his- 
torique de l’inscription,” pp. 44-54, are by M. Olsen. The inscrip- 
tion reads good helpe: aadan piiosnekiismeelgewar ahie, in three 
lines as here separated. Cahen read the runes in 1923; and he 
began the work of interpreting; there is also a record of a con- 
ference with M. Olsen in Oslo in May, 1925. There were several 
difficulties in the inscription, and before M. Cahen had gotten 
very far with these came his untimely death in 1926. Magnus 
Olsen was then invited to complete the investigation and the 
documents were turned over to him; and he studied the inscrip- 
tion of the coffer at the presbytery in Mortain in May, 1927. The 
archaeological phase was through M. Meillet submitted to Mme. 
C. Osieczkowska. In the main the conclusions upon this agree 
with the conclusions arrived at on purely philological grounds. 
However, it is held here that the art of the coffer points to 
southern England, but that Northumbria ‘ne doit pas étre ex- 
clue’. Also there is left here a wider range of date, namely the 
seventh to the ninth century. 

It would seem that an English runic inscription must be of 
northern, not southern, origin, for it was in the North that the 
runic art was practiced. But of course it is possible that the coffer 
was made in the south and that the iconographic theme was pre- 
pared there also, and that it was sent as a gift to a church up 
north; finally that the runic prayer was inscribed there. However, 
it would rather seem that both were done in the same place, and 
that that was up north. The artistic designs on the coffer have 
Coptic elements, but the Irish and the Anglo-Saxon are more 
prominent. And the combination Irish and Anglo-Saxon again 
points to the North. 

As regards the date, the form @adan, as intermediate between 
@odan and the later eadan does not of course weigh very much 
for the early date: 660-700 (725). In the earliest records the 
form @odan also is used, as @odbald in the Northumbrian Bede’s 
Historia Ecclesiastica; and ea for ea appears through the eighth 
century. But it is the runic alphabet that fixes the date used (see 
the reading; the rune X is used in both giwarahte and good; and 
there are other things). We are forced, with M. Olsen, to say 
that a northern inscription with the same rune in such cases 
could hardly be much later than 700, or early in the eighth cen- 
tury. It is the runic alphabet employed and the almost complete 
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uniformity of technique with known Northumbrian inscriptions 
that seem decisive. 

The two words kiismeel and gewarahte are troublesome. M. 
Cahen indentified kiismeel as the Latin chrismale, a reading which 
M. Olsen accepts. And Olsen envisages three possibilities in 
explanation of the form kiss-. First the rune I was foregotten 
by the scribe, and he did not discover the error, or else did not 
think it best to try to repair the mistake. But it is hardly likely 
that he would leave uncorrected such an error (if he discovered it) 
as writing II for RI (or IR). The second, that the scribe designed 
incompletely a consonant group is not either very likely. The 
third, that he knew a pronunciation cismel with loss of r, is 
the one which M. Olsen is inclined to adopt; this is not wholly 
satisfactory, but it is possible. We would then have the form 
chirsmale, with a retracted r in the combination rs and this rs be- 
coming a cacuminal s, which will perhaps explain the long i. 
(Observe that double vowel is strikingly characteristic of this 
inscription (00, once, ti, twice, and ee, once). But one wonders 
whether the two small depressions above the first 7, was in- 
tended as a correction, of the mistake of writing I instead of R, 
one which M. Olsen is inclined to adopt; this is not wholly 
perhaps. With the form gewarahte cf. worahte on the Tune in- 
scription. In gewarahte the scribe would seem to have errone- 
ously written warah for worah, anticipating the following-a. 


There are four illustrations, two of them showing the in- 
scription on the posterior face of the coffer. 
Grorce T. FLom 





FRUHNEUHOCHDEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. Von Virgil Moser. I. 
Band: Lautlehre.1. Halfte: Orthographie, Betonung, Stamm- 
silbenvokale. (Germanische Bibliothek, I. Abt.: Sammlung 
germanischer Elementar- und Handbiicher. I. Reihe: Gram- 
matiken. 17). Heidelberg: Winter, 1929. Pp. xlv, 215. 


Early NHG has not been sufficiently studied. The student 
who comes from MHG, where many difficulties, and as many 
fruitful problems, are concealed by the ‘“‘normalized”’ texts, is 
repelled by the very appearance of the documents. The language 
is largely dialectal and often individual; on the other hand, pro- 
vincial standards and the rising NHG Standard Language 
(whose origins, in detail, lie as yet in obscurity) appear as vari- 
able factors, the latter more and more dominant as time goes on. 
Early students progressed scarcely beyond inept comparisons 
with Standard NHG or with idealized MHG. In time the sci- 
entific approach was gained, notably in von Bahder’s Grundla- 
gen des nhd. Lautsystems (1890), and in such books as Franke’s 
Grundziige der Schriftsprache Luthers (2d ed., 1913-22), Schauer- 
hammer’s Mundart und Heimat Kaspar Scheits (1908), and Neu- 
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mann’s Geschichte des nhd. Reimes (1920). Moser himself gave a 
very good elementary sketch in his Einfiihrung in die friihnhd. 
Schrifidialekte (1909), though he now (p. vii) condemns this effort. 
If the toilsome accumulation of facts were vigorously continued, 
progress would no doubt accelerate. The large-scale problems, 
however, such as the rise of Standard NHG, with their fascinat- 
ing cultural implications, are too attractive; the evident impos- 
sibility of dealing with them before the detailed facts are known, 
means little to dilettantes. Amid the screams of “idealists” 
(p. ix) Moser has had the courage and persistence to write the 
excellent book that lies before us. 

Where so much is to be done, the disposition of material is 
bound to be a problem. Moser had doubtless good reasons for 
separating orthography from phonology; yet this division dis- 
turbs at least one user of the book. Often we do not know 
whether orthographic features have or have not a bearing on an 
author’s or printer’s phonology. This phonology, on the cther 
hand, is known to us, in the first place, from rimes and orthog- 
raphy, often from slips of orthography and deviant rimes rather 
than from his predominant habit, for even the local dialects were 
not as they are today. Hence a clear-cut division between or- 
thography and phonology may be impossible. Thus it is under 
phonology that Moser deals with the spelling of 0 for old closed 
le], as in swolf ‘twelve’ or in mor ‘sea,’ although his statements 
(pp. 106 ff.) are very properly made in terms of orthography. 
Since the regions whose present-day dialect has lost the distinc- 
tion between |e] and [4], show in fourteenth to sixteenth century 
texts the spelling of 6 for old closed [e] only in certain words, 
von Bahder (Grundlagen, 168 ff.) was doubtless right in deducing 
that in some of these regions the two sounds had not yet coin- 
cided and that |e] had in these words changed to [¢], and perhaps 
wrong in viewing this 6 as purely graphic in Swabian texts. 
Since, however, the 6 varies almost from text to text, with many 
baffling twists, it will take much labor (such as Moser must have 
done to write his pages 102-109) before we can determine the 
dialectal conditions, or trace the progress of provincial or super- 
provincial standard pronunciations of [¢] for [e], or, finally, un- 
mask the extension of a purely graphic style of printing 4 for [e]. 
That is why Moser speaks warningly ($65, n. 6; $66, beginning). 
The very brevity and reserve of Moser’s statements show what 
labor lies behind them. 

When we know the linguistic facts (and not before we know 
them), we shall be able to combine them with the facts of politi- 
cal, economic, and literary history into a narrative of the rise of 
modern Standard German. One hopes earnestly that Moser 
will give us further volumes of this excellent and fundamentally 
important book, and that his work will encourage others to 
labor in the same field. LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


The University of Chicago 
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Dre SPRACHE Caxtons. Von Dr. Helmut Wiencke. Kélner Ang- 
listische Arbeiten, 11. Band. Pp. 226. Leipzig, Verlag von 
Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1930. 


The present volume in Professor Schéffler’s monograph series 
worthily upholds the high standards which the editor of the 
series has set. Mr. Wiencke bases his study of Caxton’s speech on 
four works: Recuyell of the Historys of Troye, History of Jason, 
Fables of A2sop and Eneydos. These works belong to a period of 
about 20 years (circa 1470 to 1490), and a comparison of them 
ought to show the changes, if any, which took place in Caxton’s 
standards of speech during the period. The author has made a 
careful and thorough investigation, and his monograph defi- 
nitely supersedes Rémstedt’s previous work on the same subject. 
In the present review I will limit myself to certain details which 
in one way or another I found worthy of note. 


P. 17: trust is hardly from ON traust; on account of the vo- 
calism, it is better to reckon it a native word. P. 21 (§14): words 
like hay can hardly be said to have ME 7. P. 22: die is not a 
Scandinavian loan-word; see A.S. Napier, Rood-Tree p. 38 
(EETS. 103). P. 26: gift is not a native word; the native form, 
had it survived, would have been yift. P. 27: OE heorot is mis- 
printed as heoret. The term Anglo-Norman, used on this page and 
elsewhere, is not a good piece of terminology; the proper term is 
Anglo-French. The o of chorle is hardly due to a shift of stress. P. 
29: such spellings as soekja and soema are bad; the digraph ought 
to be used. P. 30: The OE long diphthong eo ought not to have a 
macron over each vowel, though of course one macron for the 
diphthong as a whole is proper enough. The short e of theffe 
“thief” may come from theft, but shortening before an unsup- 
ported surd spirant is not likely. The é of sikenesse probably goes 
back to OE times. P. 32: the round vowel in chése, lose and shéte 
need not be attributed to shift of stress; the early ME [6] in 
these words might have been further rounded to [6] by the ini- 
tial round or “hollow” consonants. In the same way, the o of 
strowynge (p. 37) may be due to the influence of the following 
[w]. P. 39: the hypothetical *swolgian is needless. For the varia- 
tion al/ol see Mod. Philol. xx, 189 ff., as also for the variation 
au/ou (pp. 46, 47, 55, 112). P. 49: the spelling cupberd is worthy 
of special note, but belongs under the head, unstressed syl- 
lables. P. 54: since o for @ occasionally appears in MSS of the 
tenth century, Mr. Wiencke’s explanation of the a of haliday is 
hardly convincing. P. 56: the o of notte is orthographic, as the é# 
shows; there is no reason to suppose a long vowel. Pp. 64-65: 
confusion of w and v here is hardly Scottish; for another explana- 
tion, see MLN xtv1, 8. P. 77: kyen, kyne belongs under 5, not 
under 3. P. 85: the spelling fythe for the ordinal is worthy of 
special note. P. 108: the spelling wer (for were) is more than 
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a graphic variant; it indicates shortening of the vowel under 
weak stress and is the ancestor of the modern weak pronunci- 
ation of the word. P. 110: grece “grace” is probably a pho- 
netic spelling. P. 112: the explanation given for meschunce is 
not convincing. P. 118: the significance of the spelling esteme 
“esteem” is great enough to call for a word of explanation. 
P. 119: no lautiibergang from i to e in forms like defferent “‘dif- 
ferent” is to be accepted. We have here, I think, a question of 
orthography, not of sound-change. P. 121: the spelling cause 
for cors is important evidence of the phonetic value of aw and of 
the loss of r before s; it cannot be dismissed as a mere misprint, 
or indeed as a misprint at all. One must on the contrary inter- 
pret cause as an unconscious but genuine phonetic spelling. The 
spelling hormes for harms on the same page is a good instance of 
the ery Je alternation. P. 131: consommed “consumed” seems to 
be an early example of the sound-shift {iu>u] after [s]. P. 150: 
the spelling verely can hardly be taken to illustrate the final stage 
of a sound-shift [ai>i>e]; under weak stress the diphthong was 
smoothed to a vowel which might with equal accuracy (or in- 
accuracy) be represented by i or e. The variation between i and 
e therefore has no phonetic significance. P. 188: the curious 
spelling tristresse may possibly be explained through association 
with the proper name Trisirem, which was regularly connected, 
in the popular mind, with the adjective friste. P. 190: vawarde is 
not derivable from vanguard. 
Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 





A GRAMMATICAL MISCELLANY OFFERED TO OTTO JESPERSEN ON 
His SEVENTIETH BrrtHpAy. Copenhagen: Levin & Munks- 
gaard, 1930. pp. 464. 


This handsome volume contains articles in English, general 
Germanic and general linguistics by forty-one friends and ad- 
mirers of Professor Jespersen. It is a splendid tribute with a body 
of contributions such as has rarely been equalled in the long array 
of volumes of homage that have been published in the linguistic 
and philological field during the last three or four decades. The 
editors: N. Bégholm, Aage Brusendorff, and C. A. Bodelsen are 
to be congratulated; and likewise the publisher. 

From the general field of language there are the following ar- 
ticles: Sanki Ichikawa, “The pronunciation of English loan- 
words in Japanese” 179-190; A.E.H. Swaen, “The elliptical 
genitive,” 275-286; J. M. Manly, “From generation to genera- 
tion,” 287-289; Viggo Brgndal, “Le systéme de la grammaire,” 
291-297; L. L. Hammerich, “Nexus, Subjekt und Objekt. Aktiv 
und Passiv,” 299-317; William Thalbitzer, ““The absolute and 
the relative in Eskimo,” 319-329; {Charles Bally, ““Antiphrase 
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et style indirect libre,’”’ 331-340; A. Meillet, De la valeur des 
sourdes aspirées indo-européennes,’’ 341-343, where M. Meillet 
concludes regarding the IE voiceless spirants: “Il résulte de la 
que l’indo-européen populaire er familier s’est servi des occlusi- 
ves sourdes suivis d’un souffle pour donner a la prononciation un 
caractére affectif.” 

The first article mentioned aboveis an analysis of the changes 
that English words have to undergo “‘in order to become Jap- 
anese.’’ The unvoicing of voiced explosives is seen in such words 
as kitto, kid; betto, bed; and hettoraito, headlight. There is oper- 
ating a form of the principle of vowel-harmony in such words as 
the following: inki, ink; stekki, stick; storaiki, strike, but dzamu, 
jam; and torokko, truck; that is e or i is followed by i, while a 
back vowel is followed by o or u. Reductions by dropping whole 
syllables (and even syllables that are the stressed ones in the 
English pronunciation) are common, as ¢feki, beefsteak; neru, 
flannel; ¢/ikku, cosmetic; and mjumu, aluminium. There is con- 
siderable evidence of American influence (American source of 
the Japanese pronunciation), as kara, collar (were this a British 
loan it would presumably be koro or koru); karedzi, college; 
kakuteru, cocktail; and mansensu, nonsense. The author holds 
that such consonants groups as pr, kr, sr, sm, sp, st, and sk, are 
not impossible to the average Japanese. “‘At least it may be said® 
that we are gradually outgrowing the old phonetic habits of our 
own and getting more and more independent of the help of para- 
sitic vowels, and this may be considered as due to the influence 
of English studies in Japan.” 

In the special English field Allen Mawer considers “Some un- 
worked sources for English lexicography,” pp. 11+16. From cer- 
tain years of the Subsidy Rolls are gleaned a body of personal 
names (aad words), as Stodhurde (=Stoddard), ‘stud-keeper’; 
Laycar, ‘idler’, and Peletur (= Pelletier?), ‘fell-monger.’ Laycar is 
a Sussex name, which creates a difficulty (we should of course 
expect Leekar); the author assumes that the name was brought 
to Sussex by some settler from the North of England. There 
are listed some interesting examples of occupational names and 
characterizing names. Eilert Ekwall, in an article entitled ‘How 
long did the Scandinavian language survive in England?” pp. 
17-30, comes to the conclusion that Scandinavian was still 
spoken almost down to the Norman conquest. The evidence 
submitted seems to show that Norse and Danish was spoken 
longest in Cumberland, parts of Lancashire, and Yorkshire. 
Alois Brandl’s article on “Einige Tatsachen betreffend Scyld 
Scefing,’”’ pp. 30-37, can only be mentioned; likewise M. Férster’s 
“Die Freilassungsurkunden des Bodmin-Evangeliars,” 77-99; 
A Trampe-Bédtker’s “‘Anglice loqui,” 101-104; C. T. Onions’ 
on “Breche in “The owl and the nightingale, line 14’,” 105-108; 
K. F. Sundén’s “The etymology of the ME. verbs rope, ropele, 
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and rupe,”’ 109-122; and Aug. Western’s “‘Aphesis, syncope, 
and apocope in Middle and early modern English,” 133-143. 

R. E. Zachrisson considers “‘Grendel in Beowulf and local 
names,” 39-44, and arrives at the conclusion that the river name 
Grendel in Devonshire, e.g., is an /-formation of OE grand, sand, 
gravel, and that this is not originally a river name, but is a word 
that was used in reference to gravelly meres, pits, or ponds; and 
by a further transfer came to be the name of ‘‘The demon of 
the pit.” In an article entitled “Old English (ge) hjdan, heed,” 
K. Malone offers a considerable list of y- and i-forms from é 
representing various regions and periods of OE, showing that 
throughout OE there was a tendency to raise é to 7; that the 
raising took effect only to a limited extent to be sure, but that 
the tendency was there. The list certainly shows this. But the 
author does not attempt to examine the material in detail; not 
all portions of this material are to be judged in the same way. 
He may rightly claim that his lists show that “the occasional 
i-forms of ME (may) be explained not as anticipations of the 
vowel-shift of the fifteenth century,” but as “survivals of a pro- 
nunciation which was more or less current in OE.”’ Indeed, the 
spelling with y, or ye, or ey, or i, or #, or te, etc., may not at all, it 
seems to me, necessarily indicate a high front vowel, any more in 
ME than it does in seventeenth century New England English, 
where @ is sometimes written y, as in thy, ‘they,’ or /yen, ‘lain,’ 
pprtc.! 

Holger Pedersen’s ‘““Oldengelsk femne,” is an exceedingly in- 
teresting and suggestive examination of (1) “hvorledes benevnes 
kvinden i al almindelighed?” and (2) “‘hvorledes benevnes kvin- 
den i barnealderen og den jomfruelige alder?” In twelve pages 
he sketches the problem with terms from all parts of the IE 
world; only some thirty are considered (among the omitted ones 
are Swedish flikka, Norwegian tytta and jenta, and Icelandic 
stulka). OE femne he regards as a feminine corresponding to 
Greek romuny, ‘shepherd,’ and Lithuanian piemud, do., which 
latter is loaned in Finnish paimen. Now Finnish also has the 
compounds paimen-tytto, ‘sheperdess,’ aid paimen-poika, ‘shep- 
erd-boy’; and the Lith. pieméne, ‘sheperdess’ is also paralleled. 
Thus OE femne is ‘the sheperdes.’ CF. the semantically parallel 
OE hlefdige, ‘the kneeder of the loaf,’ ‘lady.’ 

One of the most interesting articles of the volume is G. van 
Langenhove’s “The assibilation of palatal stops in Old English,” 
69-75, based on a study of the place-names. I am glad to see 
right in the beginning also a reference to the excellent investiga- 
tion of Miss O. Gevenich Die englische Palatalisierung von k>é 
im Lichte der englischen Ortsnamen, 1918; there can be little 
doubt as to the correctness of the negative conclusion of this 
work, regarding assibilation. From this new investigation with 

1 See Early New England Pronunciation, by Anders Orbeck, 1927, p. 53. 
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further similar material I can only quote from the closing para- 
graph: ‘Even with regard to the eleventh century it seems to me 
that the indications at our present disposal are momentarily not 
sufficient to admit as an indisputable fact the beginnings of den- 
talization+assibilation of OE palatal stops,” p. 75. And referring 
to facts recorded by Logeman: “OE flicce was borrowed in O. 
French as flique ca. the year 1000;” further, in a quotation from 
elsewhere, that in an Oxford MS. “‘probably written in the latter 
half of the tenth century, the pronunciation of Greek xa: is 
given as ce.” 

Under the caption “Probleme der neuenglischen Schrift- 
sprache in ihrer Friizeit,’”’ 123-132, Lorenz Morsbach inquires 
into the ‘‘treibenden Krafte und den besonderen Umstinden” 
that operated to bring about the linguistic unification. Alf Som- 
merfelt’s ““Note on the development of unstressed English e into 
i,”’ 10-11, finds that in English certain special circumstances 
counteracted the general tendency of vowels towards being re- 
duced to a “neutral” vowel. The words are such as horses (-iz), 
college (-id3), etc. Under the title “Om nogle ‘episke love’,”” 373— 
378, J.Bréndum-Nielsen applies to the narrative style of every- 
day speech Olrik’s “‘epic laws.” Other articles that can only be 
mentioned are: H. C. Wyld, “‘Spenser’s diction and style in rela- 
tion to those of later English poetry,” 147-165; H. Logeman 
“Norwegian berive,” 363-366 (etymology of the word); Verner 
Dahlerup, Fremmede folkenavne som slegtsnavne i Danmark,” 
367-372; J. A. Lundell: “Principes d’écriture,” 345-361; Kr. 
Nyrop ‘‘Portugisiske ord i Dansk,” 379-385; J. Vendryes ‘‘Sur 
un caractére traditionel de la poésie celtique,” 405-412; and 
C. C. Uhlenbeck “The Basque words for ‘woman’,” 419-428. In 
addition there are several articles on English and French gram- 
mar, and finally one on international languages. The Bibliog- 
raphy of Jespersen’s writings is prepared by C. A. Bodelsen. 


GEORGE T. FLom 


H6ériscHe Kuttur. Von Hans Naumann und Giinther Miiller. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1929. 


This book, divided into almost exactly two equal parts, 
treats the Kultur of the nobility around 1200 written by Nau- 
mann, and the Kultur of the court of the so-called ““Baroque 
Age” by Miiller. 

After an introductory discussion of the knightly Tugendsys- 
tem based on the ancient and Christian ethical notions of the 
summum bonum (gotes hulde), honestum (copia—prudentia, 
avipela—fortitudo, awhpoobvn—tem perantia, dixacocbvn—justitia, 
all of which virtues must be practiced in moderation—médze) and 
the utile (bona fortunae et corporis), which serves as an admirable 
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background for the subsequent chapters, N. takes up the matter 
of courtly love. He rejects the frequently advanced assertion 
that the Frauendienst owes its origin in part to the cult of the 
Virgin Mary, but he does not deny a secondary influence from 
this source in the further idealization of woman. In this connec- 
tion the origin of the Middle High German courtly love-lyrics 
is discussed with respect to their relation to the Minnedtenst. 
The treatment is full and convincing. N. shows the idealizing 
and humanizing tendency of courtly love as manifested in the 
works of the great MHG poets. 

With the chapter on the significance of form in the medieval 
courtly Kultur N. reaches the main part of his article. This idea 
that form dominates the whole courtly life at the end of the 
12th century he has already treated in a paper read at the Mod- 
ern Language Association meeting in Toronto two years ago and 
published in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
xxvii, 329-342 (English by B. Q. Morgan). We have here a 
further elaboration. In the fifth and last chapter, N. tries to 
show that medieval courtly culture is bound up most inti- 
mately with the Hohenstaufen dynasty. He contrasts their bril- 
liant court life with that of the Guelfs, who cling to the old, con- 
servative manners and customs, and mentions as representative 
literature of this latter class the Kaiser-chrorik, Rolandslied, 
Kénig Rother, Herzog Ernst and the German _ ucidarius. Like- 
wise the redactor C of Eike von Repgow’s Hi eltchronik is rec- 
koned as a partisan of the Guelfs. Typically Hohenstaufen are 
the Tristrand of Eilhart, the reworking of Lamprecht’s Alex- 
ander, Graf Rudolf, Flor und Vilancheflor, the Eneide of Heinrich 
von Veldeke, Moriz von Craun, Morant und Galie, Otte’s Erac- 
lius; characteristic are the lyrics of Friedrich von Hausen, Bern- 
ger von Horheim and Bligger von Steinach. The reviewer must 
confess that although new light has been thrown on the connec- 
tion of the court life with the literature he is not convinced that 
N. has been successful in his assignment of certain writers and 
works to the one court or the other. The foundations for this 
are still much too unstable, especially the dating of the works 
that are pivotal. At any rate, the grouping of the MHG literary 
works under the respective headings is a bold stroke and offers 
a new perspective and evaluation of this literature. 

In a manner parallel to the method employed in the first 
part of the book is the treatment of the courtly life in the ‘‘Bar- 
oque Age” by Miiller. Like Naumann he divides the subject- 
matter into five chapters. The first entitled “das Auswahlsystem”’ 
discusses the essential features of the 17th century literature. 
It is humanistic, that is conventional, non-individualistic and 
concerned more with rhetorical rules designed to instruct the no- 
bility in the proper mode of expression than with a presentation 
of the author’s own views and ideas. It is political, and the ve- 
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hicle most suitable for its purpose is the tragedy, while most rep- 
resentative of courtly life, since the dramatis persone are of 
noble birth. For this reason the great historic characters of an- 
tiquity are preferred: Saul, Herod, Belshazzar, Semiramis, 
Gvges, Alexander, Augustus, Theoderic, Charlemagne, etc., 
as well as French, Spanish, and English rulers. 

The essential difference between this courtly life and that of 
the 12th century is that whereas the latter embraced all the 
consciously cultural factors of the time, the former is restricted 
to those of the clergy and nobility. Where is the center of this 
courtly life to be found? Naturally at the imperial court of the 
Habsburgs in Vienna, as Miiller has clearly shown. Here the 
stage was controlled by the Jesuits, which accounts for the great 
influence exerted by the Disputationes Metaphysice of the Span- 
ish Jesuit Suarez. Miiller rejects the idea that the French court 
at Versailles was the model for the imperial court at Vienna, 
since the latter was more or less hostile to France and stood in 
intimate connection with Madrid. 

The second chapter is devoted to a brief discussion of the 
difference between ‘baroque’ as applied to art and to literature. 
That there are elements such as peculiarities of style and a 
moralistic rationalism in the literature of the 17th century that 
distinguish it from other periods there can be no doubt, but 
whether we are justified in giving it the name ‘baroque’ is an- 
other matter. I am inclined to agree with Burdach (Wissen- 
schaftsgeschichtliche Eindriicke eines alten Germanisten, 1930, 
page 13) that the term has been greatly abused. Miiller himself 
is very cautious and, besides, his main object is to investigate 
the courtly background of the literature rather than to examine 
the literature itself. 

In the third chapter the origin of this new complex which we 
cal! ‘baroque’ is most interestingly and convincingly revealed. 
The prime factors are the Renaissance and the religious reform. 
The higher clergy becomes saturated with humanistic ideals, its 
horizon is widened. The courtly life of the age represents a re- 
form of worldly culture within the pale of the revitalized Cath- 
olic church. The result is that the court is subjected to artificial, 
over-refined rules and laws. Rhetorical excellence is the highest 
achievement. It is this humanistic-rhetorical element that dis- 
tinguishes the courtly culture of the 17th century from that of 
the 12th. Of great influence upon the former was the translation 
of the Opera politica et historica of the Spanish Franciscan An- 
tonius of Guevara, a part of which Grimmelshausen incorpor- 
ated in his Simplizissimus (in the last chapter of the fifth book). 

The fourth chapter discusses the chief ideas of the culture: 
God, Virtue, Eros, Time. Since the intellectual life of the times 
centres in the court, it is natural that these typically courtly 
ideas should constitute the essence of that life. As in the culture 
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of the 12th century, the conception of God is courtly. He is an 
exact counterpart of the supreme and absolute worldly power. 
The tolerance of the 12th century is nowhere to be found. Virtue 
is reduced to a mere observation and practice of courtly rules 
irrespective of what constitutes vice and virtue in an ethical 
sense. ‘Eros’ itself is subjected to stern political laws. Courtly 
discipline is even able to overcome ‘Fortuna,’ to guarantee the 
status quo. As one must struggle to maintain the eternity of the 
soul, so must one fight to prevent the decay of the state by the 
rigid observation of inexorable laws. 

The fifth and last chapter essays to evaluate the literature 
on the basis of the courtly life and the culture of the age. Our 
appreciation of the bombastic and seemingly frivolous works 
rests therefore not on their aesthetic value, but upon their 
ability to reproduce the characteristic forms and ideas of the 
court with which it is most intimately bound. In the first place 
this literature is political in the sense of a courtly ascetic hu- 
manism. It is what Miiller calls a representative literature, that 
is, a class-literature, and consists principally of drama (Staats- 
drama) and novel (Staatsroman), whereas the church-hymns and 
the lyrics are for the most part bourgeois. 

EDWARD H. SEHRT 
George Washington University 


PREDIGER DES ENGLISCHEN BaArock. Stilistich Untersucht. Von 
Fritz Piitzer. Bonn, 1929. 


The purpose and scope of this inaugural dissertation are re- 
vealed in the opening sentence: “Diese Arbeit untersucht den 
Stil der englischen Predigt von Latimer bis Tzylor, und zwar 
mit einem Nebenblick auf Spuren von Euphuismus.” The first 
pages of the treatise are devoted to a discussion of rhetorical 
principles and to definitions of critical terms used by the author. 
He divides the period covered by his investigations into two 
parts, the first ending about 1575 and including Latimer, Hut- 
chinson, Becon, Jewel, and Bradford, whose style he character- 
izes as realistic or as the “Stil der Lebensnahe.”’ But it is the sec- 
ond part in which he is primarily interested, and the verbal ex- 
travagance and exaggeration characteristit of which he describes 
under the now popular term of “barock.”’ He sees two stages in 
the development of the baroque during this period: the “‘Friih- 
barock,” 1575-1625, with which euphuism is associated; and 
the ““Hochbarock,”’ 1625-1660. He classifies the various preachers 
of the time according to the threefold function of rhetoric as 
defined by Cicero: delectare, docere, permovere, a classification 
which is decidedly too narrow to avoid difficulties, for Donne is 
much more than didactic, and Taylor satisfies the demands of 
delectare as fully as those of permovere. He next proceeds to an- 
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alyze the sermons of each group in order to justify his classifi- 
cation. His analysis reveals little that we did not already know 
about the remarkable prose of the first half of the seventeenth 
century, but it does furnish a somewhat more concrete founda- 
tion for our generalizations. Of course, he labors under the diffi- 
culty common to all stylistic analysts in that the style of few 
writers is so homogeneous that it is not possible by the proper 
selection of passages to show varied and sometimes even con- 
tradictory results. The author’s knowledge of the literature of 
his subject is defective, though only one omission in his bibliog- 
raphy need be pointed out here, and that is Professor G. P. 
Krapp’s The Rise of English Literary Prose, 1915. 
RICHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 


VERSUCH EINER GEBUNDENEN UEBERSETZUNG DES TRAUER- 
SPIELES VON DEM TODE DES JULIUS CASAR AUS DEM ENG- 
LISCHEN WERKE DES SHAKESPEARE, UEBZRSETZT VON CASPAR 
WILHELM VON BorckeE. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Max J. 
Wolff. Berlin: Weltgeist-Bticher Verlags-Gesellschaft, n. d. 
[1930] 120 pp. 


Borcke’s translation of Julius Caesar published in 1741 was 
not only the first translation of Shakespeare into German but 
the first translation into any language whatever. Only a few 
copies of this historical document exist and a reprint arouses 
much interest. The text is followed by a “Nachwort” of six 
pages, and an “Anhang”’ containing several as yet unpublished 
documents is by no means the least readable part of the at- 
tractive little volume. 

Hitherto the most extensive account of Caspar Wilhelm von 
Borcke was to be found in the second section (pp. 14-36) of 
Walter Paetow’s Berne dissertation, Die erste metrische deutsche 
Shakes peare-Uebersetzung ... Rostock, 1892. Paetow added a 
few items to the previous knowledge of Borcke’s life with the re- 
sult that the following facts were established. Birthplace, Gers- 
dorf in Pommern; date of birth, August 30, 1704; 1731, Prussian 
envoy in Braunschweig, 1735-1738, ambassador in London, 
1738-1740, ambassador in Wien, 1744, curator of the “A- 
cademie der Wissenschaften” in Berlin; date of death March 8, 
1747. 

The question arises whether Wolff was familiar with the work 
of Paetow. He mentions it in no connection. Paetow doubted 
whether a chief document, the Eloge de Mr. d+ Borcke, was really 
written by Frederick the Great, and gave good reasons for be- 
lieving that it was written by Maupertius. Wolff assigns it to 
Frederick without taking issue with Paetow. Wolff gives the year 
of Borcke’s death, but not the day, which Paetow completely 
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established. On the other hand Wolff worked from documentary 
evidence most of it inaccessible to Paetow; some of this is quoted 
in the “Anhang.” The first item is from the General L. 0. Bork- 
kesche Genealogische Sammlung Bd. 11. A recently discovered cor- 
respondence of Borcke with the historian Albrecht Georg von 
Schwartz 1755, now in the University library at Greifswald, is 
also mentioned. 

The best finds however were made in the secret archives of 

Prussia. In his “‘Nachwort,”’ which is presumably based chiefly 
on original documents, Wolff adds some new facts regarding his 
author’s life and corrects some supposedly established ones. He 
adds the statement that Borcke was twice in England, the first 
period being 1726-28, in the capacity of attaché to the Ger- 
man embassy. He states that he was on good terms with the 
royal family and was staying with the prince in Richmond, when 
the latter, following the death of his father, became George II. 
He adds: 
“Es ist gewiss kein Zufall, dass in dieselbe Zeit Voltaires englischer Aufenthalt 
fallt, der als erster in entscheidender Weise die Aufmerksamkeit des Kontinents 
auf Shakespeare lenkte. Ob der junge Attaché den franzisischen Dichter damals 
kennen gelernt hat, ist nicht bekannt, aber vermutlich sahen beide mit dem 
gleichen Erstaunen dieselben Auffiihrungen Shakespearescher Dramen, die auf 
die Seele eines klassizistisch erzogenen Menschen von damals zwar einen tiefen 
Eindruck machen konnten, aber ihm doch wie etwas Unbegreifliches, wie eine 
ungeheure Naturerscheinung vorkamen.” 

This is a most interesting association of facts and one that 
the editor makes good use of. The circumstance regarding the 
accession of George II is surely no invention but it is certainly 
to be regretted that Wolff does not indicate either in the text 
of his ‘‘Nachwort” or in the “Anhang”’ the source of his know- 
ledge of this earlier mission of Borcke in England. We may sup- 
pose it is to be found somewhere in the secret archives. 

To continue: Wolff says that Borcke’s second stay in England 
began in 1733 rather than in 1738 and supports the fact in the 
“‘Anhang,”’ and this brings us again to these racy documents. 
The first item relates that Friedrich Wilhelm and King George 
were once on the point of fighting a duel but the meeting was 
first postponed for two weeks and then indefinitely by the very 
skilful offices of Borcke. The third item in the “Anhang”’ is a 
letter to the King of Prussia from Borcke. Borcke had succeeded 
in securing from Ireland another gigantic recruit for the king’s 
bodyguard. The whole enterprise cost no less than £266. Aside 
from traveling expenses and payment to the “‘iiberschickten 
Kerl namens James Kirkland,” there were payments due “an 
zwei ausgeschickte Kundschafter,” “dem Kerl, der ihn gebracht 
hat,” “einem Anverwandten, der ihn mit persuadieren helfen in 
London,” ‘“‘an andere dabei gebrauchte Personen,” ‘‘Noch an 
Jemand, der Wissenschaft davon hat zu geben versprochen,”’ 
“an zwei Soldaten von der Garde, die mit dazugeholfen,” “ei- 
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nem Juge 4 paix” and “einem Menschen, der immer bei ihm sein 
und ihn bewachen miissen.” Friedrich Wilhelm was well satis- 
fied with the zeal of his faithful envoy but the King of England 
was not at all pleased, and it was this episode that led to Borcke’s 
withdrawal as ambassador in England. The year 1740, in which 
occurred the deaths of Friedrich Wilhelm and Karl VI, found 
Borcke as Prussian representative in Wien. It fell to his lot to 
announce the declaration of war and one can at least admire the 
diplomatic way in which he phrased it. 

Wolff surmizes with great plausibility that Julius Caesar 
was translated not immediately before its publication but rather 
in the short idle period between his return from London in 1738 
and the beginning of his mission in Wien the same year. It is 
generally known that Borcke translated his Caesar, not only the 
verse but the prose, into Alexandrines and it is easy to ridicule 
this procedure. It is the great service of Wolff to have put this 
deed in its proper light. The remarkable fact is not that he 
translated it into Alexandrines but that he translated it at all. 
Alexandrines alone were regarded as suitable or possible for 
high tragedy. The use of this measure showed no slavish de- 
pendence upon French taste, but according to the plausible 
view of Wolff, the translation itself was meant as a reply to Vol- 
taire, whose strictures upon Shakespeare Borcke resented. 

Regarding Borcke’s literary career Wolff has no new attested 
data to add. It was already known that he translated Lucan’s 
Pharsalia and Coffey’s operetta The Devil to Pay. Now if Wolff’s 
statement is true (and we have every reason to credit it) that 
Borcke was in England from 1726-1728, then some further in- 
teresting combinations are possible. It was precisely in the year 
1727 that Gay’s Beggars’ Opera had its great success on the 
English stage, a success which led to many imitations, among the 
more notable of which was Coffey’s The Devil to Pay (1730). It 
is therefore easy to see by what chance Borcke came upon this 
operetta. 

The translation was never printed and the manuscript has 
been lost. Of the text nothing has been preserved excepting a 
fragment which was reprinted in Pliimicke’s Entwurf einer 
Theatergeschichie von Berlin, pp. 193-194, but it is known that 
the translator concealed himself behind the name Buschmann. 
The operetta was a failure in Berlin but a success in Hamburg 
under the management of Borcke’s protégé, Sch6nemann. Paetow 
suggests that Borcke refrained from publishing his translation in 
order to give the Schénemann troupe the exclusive access to it. 
At any rate when the Leipzig theatre wished to stage it, it had 
to call upon Christian Felix Weisse for a new translation from 
the original. 

Only one natural question remains unanswered. How did it 
happen that Borcke took the pains to translate Coffey’s moder- 
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ately good imitation instead of Gay’s great success itself? Here 
we are tempted to propose the bold answer that he did write a 
translation perhaps for his own amusement and that it was not 
produced at Hamburg or elsewhere, either because of its some- 
what satirical treatment of the forces of law and orc«r or for 
some other reason.' At any rate in 1770 some years after Borcke’s 
death the Strassenriuber was published, and whether coinci- 
dence or cause lies behind the fact, the translator’s name is 
given in Kayser as Ehrenfr. E. Buschmann. Elsewhere in the his- 
tory of the drama in Germany at that time the name Buschmann 
does not occur except as the translator of Coffey’s The Devil 
to Pay, 
LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California 





SHAKESPEARE’S PrRoBLEM ComepiEsS. By William Witherle 
Lawrence, Professor of English in Columbia University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. pp. xiv+ 260. $3.00. 


That this book forms ‘‘an original and important addition to 
Shakspere criticism,”’ to employ the words of the publisher of 
this beautifully printed and attractively bound volume, will be 
conceded by everyone who reads it. Its author is not only one of 
the best scholars in America, but a man endowed with a logi- 
cal mind, good taste, and sound judgment—qualities sadly lack- 
ing in so many writers on Shaksperian subjects. He has, besides, 
the rare faculty of clear exposition and the ability to write with 
charm and without losing his temper. 

Professor Lawrence’s book deals mainly with what he calls 
Shakspere’s “problem comedies.” Under this designation he 
includes the following plays: All’s Well that Ends Well, Measure 
for Measure, Troilus and Cressida, and Cymbeline. A ‘“‘problem 
comedy” he defines as a play in which “a perplexing and dis- 
tressing complication in human life is presented in a spirit of 
high seriousness . . . but without a tragic outcome.” He agrees 
with Professor Thorndike in the opinion that these plays ‘‘are 
confused in structure, eneven in style, and constrained rather 


1 The presentation of Gay’s sequel to the Beggars’ Opera, his Polly, was for- 
bidden on the London stage for political reasons. It might have been a little less 
than diplomatic for an ex-ambassador, even under the partial concealment of a 
pseudonym, to assist in the circulation of Gay’s masterpiece in Prussia, the more 
so since Borck had left the English court as persona non grata. 

2 Schmidt, Chronologie des deutschen Theaters, Schriften der Gesellschaft 
fiir Theatergeschichte 1 (1902) p. 194, says: “Ein Ungenannter richtete die 
Betteloper des Gay unter dem Titel Die Sirassenrduber fiir die deutsche Biihne 
ein.” On page 227 he lists the works of Bock and adds: “Hingegen werden ihm 
Die Strassenriiuber und Der Adel des Herszens filschlich beygelegt.” (Adel des 
Herzens, Bremen, Cramer, 1771.) Obviously some contemporary of Schmidt’s 
had confused the names Bock and Borck. 
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than spontaneous in manner.” On his own account he says that 
they all “betray many signs of haste and indifference and re- 
liance upon well-worn theatrical tricks, and their themes and 
treatment are not pleasant to modern readers and playgoers.” 
That these plays are unpopular, that curiously opposite opin- 
ions regarding them and their leading characters have been ex- 
pressed by eminent scholars and critics, will not be contradicted. 
But inasmuch as these plays were written by Shakspere “at 
the very time when he was doing his finest work,” Professor 
Lawrence thinks that it may be possible to justify Shakspere’s 
workmanship in them; he hopes to show “how to arrive at a 
clearer understanding of the meaning of character and incident 
in these plays.” 

The questions to be answered in connection with the prob- 
lem comedies, he says, are: ‘‘First, how did Shakespeare intend 
that these plays should be understood by his audiences? what 
do they mean? Second, how are their peculiar characteristics 
to be explained, in the general development of his mind and art?” 
Re answers to these questions constitute Professor Lawrence’s 

ook. 

Answering the former question, Dr. Lawrence, steeped in 
medizval lore, seeks out with acute penetration, “the relation of 
these plays to contemporary and preceding dramatic work”’ and 
story. He makes it clear that many of the things which perplex 
and annoy us in Shakspere’s management of plot and character- 
ization, had their origin in the traditions and remote sources 
which lay at the bases of the stories the poet was dramatizing. 
Obviously Shakspere was writing for an Elizabethan, not a 
twentieth-century audience, and should not be expected to 
write from a modern viewpoint. To an Elizabethan audience 
absurd “survivals of medieval habits of thought, archaic social 
arrangements, outworn moral convictions, and the like,” were 
no bar to the acceptance of a story. Shakspere’s subservience to 
tradition in retelling old and familiar tales is the key—at any 
rate, one of the keys—which opens the way to the solution of 
many of the vexatious problems associated with the plays con- 
sidered in this book and even with some of the other plays in the 
canon. 

Answering his second question, Professor Lawrence points 
out that these plays, “clogged by the unrealities of the world of 
Romance,” were written by a man who had reached the age of 
disillusionment and who, in addition, was “delicately responsive 
to external influences, not scorning vo imitate and to borrow 
freely, and keenly sensitive to changes in public taste and liter- 
ary fashion.” Between 1598 and 1608 Elizabethan dramatists 
(Jonson, Chapman, Middleton, Heywood, Marston, Dekker, 
etc.) were writing plays of a melancholy type, plays which dealt 
with the darker sides of life, “‘with the picturesque brutalities of 
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contemporary life, with prostitutes and thieves and bawds and 
ruffling soldiery, and no virtue to spare in courtly circles.” 
Shakspere, having his eye on the box office receipts and his pulse 
on the public taste, proceeded to write plays which would prove 
palatable to his patrons and profitable to himself, his house, 
and his associates. Unfortunately, perhaps, realistic plays of 
sexual intrigue were not congenial to Shakspere’s genius; his 
problem plays therefore do not rank with his greatest work. 

If these conclusions of Professor Lawrence are sound—and I 
must say that to me they seem inescapable—we must, as he 
argues, cease to attempt to explain certain problems in Shak- 
spere’s work by the key which was supplied us by Edward Dow- 
den half a century ago. Shakspere’s “temper and view of life, 
resulting from personal experiences,” undoubtedly had some in- 
fluence on his work, but that influence has been greatly exag- 
gerated. 

On a few points which have no bearing on the major issues, I 
find myself not in accord with Professor Lawrence. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in defending [sabella (in Measure for Measure) against 
the harsh censure which has been heaped upon her for consent- 
ing to have Mariana take her place in Angelo’s embrace, he 
points out (justly) that Mariana and Angelo had been betrothed, 
that “Such a union was recognized by both ecclesiastical and 
state authorities as valid;” that “‘the law declared the offspring 
of a troth-plight legitimate.’”’ The reference to Shakspere’s 
own marriage should not have been cited in this connec- 
tion inasmuch as we do not know what happened in that case. 
From Shakspere’s handling of troth-plight in Cymbeline and in 
The Tempest it is all but certain that the bed-right privilege 
which the ceremony of troth-plight is supposed to have given, 
was more honored in the breach than the observance. Note Pros- 
pero’s warning to Ferdinand in rv, i. More convincing evidence 
that coitus following troth-plight was not considered proper is 
to be found in Cymbeline. Posthumus makes it a special point of 
grievance against Imogen that him, her legal husband, she had 
‘restrained of his lawful pleasure and prayed him oft forbearance.’ 
In view of this it is somewhat strange to find Professor Lawrence 
saying (p. 98) that “‘the lines of the play [Cymbeline] leave no 
doubt of the performance of the intimacies of marriage.’ Ali- 
quando bonus dormitat Homerus. 

An important point in Dr. Lawrence’s defence of Posthumus 
Leonatus for entering into the wager with Iachimo centers 
around the social position of the banished husband. Professor 
Lawrence speaks of him as “‘the noble scion of the Leonati’”’ and 
emphasizes Shakspere’s departure from Boccaccio, in whose tale 
the husband was only a merchant. But Posthumus was not a 
“perfect knight,” the rules of medieval chivalry did not apply 
to him. In an essay! which I wrote more than a quarter of a cen- 
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tury ago and in which I tried to show that Shakspere was not an 
aristocratic snob, did not hold the common people in contempt, 
I presented what I thought—and still think—fairly convincing 
arguments that Posthumus was not of noble descent, was a son of 
the common people, and that the plot and structure of the whole 
play demanded a Posthumus of “low’”’ social origin. 
SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 
New York 





A SPENSER HanpsBoox. By H. S. V. Jones. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Co., 1930. 


England has long had its handy manuals—such things as 
Dowden’s Shakes peare—written so that the student can cram 
for his examinations during vacation without the encumbrance 
of a university library. Superficially the same, but actually of 
quite a different sort is the American “handbook,” which has 
been brought into being by the accumulation of detailed scholar- 
ship, of monographs and of articles scattered through the learned 
periodicals. American scholars usually take pride in keeping 
abreast of current studies, but the task is no small one, even with 
the help of annual bibliographies and of works such as Carpen- 
ter’s Reference Guide to Spenser. From time to time, moreover, 
scholarship should review a general subject to examine the bear- 
ing of each new point upon the rest. Ergo, such surveys as the 
handbook. The series of which Professor Jones’ volume forms 
a part is a particularly happy one; for the publishers, contrary 
to the established business tradition of books for classroom use, 
have generally selected for their authors scholars of note who 
had previously contributed their own quota of discoveries; and 
some of the volumes, in consequence, are not mere compilations 
of more-or-less vulgate doctrine, but indeed constitute in little 
something of a synthesis of the material—the sort of thing that 
one generally expects only in more pretentious works. To this 
class, Professor Jones’ Spenser belongs. 

For such a summary, Spenser is a particularly difficult sub- 
ject, as the reviewer knows from having attempted a small thing 
of the sort some years ago; for certain Victorian critics piled 
“inference upon hypothesis to a dizzy height of ultimate conjec- 
ture”; and there are still many uncertainties and at least one 
very active triangular debate. In such doubtful matters, Profes- 
sor Jones has made some nice choices and some judicious dis- 
tinctions between fact, theory, and hypothesis; and more than 
once he has apparently supplemented the data of his predeces- 
sors with his own research. Scholars will of course find some mat- 


1 “Shakespeare’s Caste Prejudices,” The Craftsman, Sept., 1903, pp. 426- 
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ter for question, as, for example, in his treatment of the political 
allegory of the Faerie Queene and in the sources of its narrative 
technique; and one wonders why Middle Scots was not more 
directly mentioned as a model for the literary xown of the Shep- 
heardes Calender, and whether the Monk’s Tale octave is “‘gen- 
erally accepted”’ as the origin of the Spenserian stanza, in view 
of the Spenserian sonnet and of certain madrigal types; and one 
finds no mention of the use in January of the tail-rhyme stanza 
borrowed from the Medieval romances. But not everything 
can be included; and, in so complex a subject, differences of 
opinion are inevitable; and perhaps it is too much even to ask 
that the author indicate more fully just where he is following 
and where departing from the authorities cited at the end of 
each chapter. These select bibliographies are aptly chosen and 
brought up to the very date of publication; and it may, by the 
way, be interesting to note that over half of the items, especially 
the more recent, are the work of American scholars. 

The style is condensed and discriminating; and one occasion- 
ally meets with a phrase of appreciative insight or an illuminat- 
ing comparison like that on the relation of plot to character in 
Books 1 and 11 (p. 173) of the Faerie Queene. One regrets that the 
paper and binding are not more substantial; and later editions 
will doubtless rectify such occasional misprints as Challoner for 
Chancellor (p. 3). Spenser scholars have reason to be grateful to 
the author of so useful a volume; and if a mere reviewer would 


dare to add a prefatory motto, he would suggest, Multum in 
parvo. 


Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 





A CriTIcAL EDITION OF MASSINGER’s The Roman Actor. By W. 
L. Sandidge, Jr. Princeton University Press, 1929. pp. 161. 


This is another volume in Princeton’s series of doctoral dis- 
sertations upon Massinger’s plays. As such, it has the conven- 
tional features of Introduction, Text, Notes, Glossary, and Bib- 
liography. The Introduction sums up concisely the various edi- 
tions and adaptations of The Roman Actor, the stage history, 
the sources, and then gives a critical estimate of the play. Few 
new facts are to be had, but known facts have been conscien- 
tiously gathered, reasonably well weighed, and clearly marshaled 
to form a fuller and more accurate collection of such information 
than has previously been available. Dr. Sandidge manages to 
present the sources and Massinger’s shaping of them, with a 
fair degree of clarity. The difficulty with the conventional com- 
pression, however, is that it gives one little idea of what the poet 
has rejected. What the poet rejects is frequently more significant 
of his artistic purposes than what he retains or adds. Probably, 
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then, the conventional compression ought, wherever practicable, 
to be supplemented by a full reprint of the source material in an 
appendix. 

The most interesting critical point concerning the play— 
and so the one on which Dr. Sandidge rightly centers his dis- 
cussion—is Massinger’s own feeling in 1629 that this was to that 
time the most perfect birth of his Minerva. Dr. Sandidge points 
out that this play was Massinger’s defense of actors and acting, a 
defense which was sorely needed because of the attacks which 
were being centered upon the stage at the time the play was 
written. He makes a clear case; but the case is much more specific 
than even he suspects—or Miss Albright, who has also touched 
upon this matter. It is an interesting story, which could be told 
in considerable detail. Massinger wrote The Roman Actor in part, 
if not wholly, as a defense of the stage, and through the cen- 
turies it has been not seldom used as such. In Massinger’s 
vivid personal appreciation of this situation, Dr. Sandidge 
justly finds the well springs of the greater life attained by some 
of the characters in this play, notably Paris. Massinger could not 
be others; he could sometimes be himself. As a whole, the In- 
troduction is competent, and clear, though there are occasional 
minor imperfections—from which, who of us is free? 

Dr Sandidge bases his text on the copy of the first quarto 
presented to Princeton by Mr. Charles Scribner; but has ex- 
amined and used other pertinent copies for establishing his text. 
The most interesting of these is the Gosse quarto of The Roman 
Actor, which Massinger himself corrected. The surviving cor- 
rections of the careful Massinger on this and other plays illus- 
trate the ways of an author and a printer in those days. The- 
orists as to the punctuation, spelling, etc., of the time would do 
well to make an intensive study of Massinger, since sufficient 
material survives to show clearly how much of the final result 
in such matters is to be attributed to Massinger, and how much 
to his printers. 

I have not been able to check any considerable part of Dr. 
Sandidge’s work upon the text of the play. But the table of dram- 
atis personae appears to be wholly worthless in its most impor- 
tant aspect, that of the parts taken by the actors. Some years 
ago Professor Parrott made a pen reproduction of this page 
from the Princeton quarto for me. His reproduction agreed es- 
sentially with the assignments given by Gifford, except that the 
latter omits Stephanos as a second réle of Thomas Pollard, and 
makes certain minor assignments. Incidentally, I had already 
concluded that Pollard must have doubled these réles, and asked 
Professor Parrott to check the point in the quarto, with re- 
sulting confirmation. Dr. Sandidge does not note this variant on 
the part of Gifford and others. But worse, the majority of the 
names of actors are not opposite the proper réles, as in the 
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quarto. Seemingly the printer has been permitted to set the 
parallel columns of “The persons presented” and ‘The princi- 
pall Actors” without reference to each other. The result is that 
only about half of the actors are correctly assigned to parts. 
Whether justly or not, one gets the impression that Dr. San- 
didge has not been patient of details. But unless the text has been 
accurately reproduced, it is worse than useless for critical pur- 
poses. 

The notes and glossary are intelligently selected and to the 
point. The bibliography is full, but would have been the better 
for more accurate proof-reading. A hasty glance down page 160 
caught three errors in the upper half of the page. 

The book is competently and suitably printed, as one has 
come to expect of the Princeton University Press. 

On the whole, the work is satisfactory, and a contribution to 
knowledge. From a perusal of such a work, one is likely to 
strengthen the impression that editing a text is an excellent ex- 
ercise for the doctoral candidate. It brings into play most of the 
abilities and techniques which the candidate is supposed to pos- 
sess. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 





A Lesser Hartrorp Wit, Dr. Ertav Husparp Smita (1771- 
1798). By Marcia Edgerton Bailey, M. A. University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 11, in The Maine Bul- 
letin Volume xxx, Number 15, June, 1928. 


The life and work of Dr. Elihu Hubbard Smith is the third of 
a series of biographical studies produced by graduate students of 
the University of Maine, under the direction of Prof. H. M. 
Ellis. Dr. Smith was recognized by his fellow Americans as a 
leader in philanthropy, medicine, drama, and letters. He does 
not loom large in the printed accounts of the Connecticut Wits. 
But, as a pioneer in American letters, he deserves a more signal 
place among the early national writers than has hitherto been 
given him. Dr. Smith edited the first anthology of American 
Poems, Selected and Original, 1793, which, like Tottel’s Miscel- 
lany, has a greater literary importance than literary worth. His 
ballad opera, Edwin and Angelina, 1793, is the earliest American 
contribution to the drama of outlawry. He is probably the author 
of one of the earliest abolition poems. With Doctors Samuel L. 
Mitchell and Edward Miller, he shared the founding of the 
Medical Repository, 1797, the first American medical journal, 
for which he was given credit as the most important promoter. 
As the literary leader of New York City, he was the link con- 
necting the “Hartford Wits’ with the writers of Philadelphia 
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and New York of the early national period. By criticism and 
suggestion, he encouraged and aided Brown, Dunlap, and Den- 
nie, America’s first novelist, dramatist, and essayist, respec- 
tively. And he sought to arouse interest in England in America’s 
men of letters by contributing biographies of these men to the 
Monthly Magazine, London, from July to October, 1798, ‘‘an 
adventure never before accomplished by an American.” Be- 
cause of the varied literary activities of Dr. Smith during the 
last decade of the eighteenth century, the students of early 
American letters can no longer afford to neglect his pioneer work, 
contacts, and promises of achievement. 

This is the first full-length portrait of Dr. Smith that has yet 
appeared. It is based on the available data of his life and activ- 
ities, is well documented, and contains a helpful bibliography for 
students of early American letters. Several literary problems 
touched upon by Miss Bailey in discussing Dr. Smith’s achieve- 
ment in letters need further study than she has given them. Not 
enough is yet known of the use made of the sonnet-form by the 
early American poets as a part of the romantic movement to 
estimate correctly Dr. Smith’s place among the sonnet writers. 
With reference to the “Ella” correspondence verse, F. Lewis 
Pattee in his Introduction to Wieland and Mrs. Marble in 
Heralds of American Literature each comes to a different con- 
clusion from that of Miss Bailey. Although some of the “Ella”’ 
poems have been definitely allocated, a great deal of uncertain- 
ity remains about the “‘Ella” poems attributed to Freneau and 
the ‘Ella-Calista” poems in the New York Magazine and Liter- 
ary Repository, 1791. The study under review reveals the need 
for a more complete analysis of Dr. Smith’s relation to and in- 
fluence upon Charles Brockden Brown, William Dunlap, and 
Joseph Dennie. It is possible, however, that the clearing up of 
these questions may not change the present estimate of Dr. 
Smith’s contribution to early American letters. 

James E. Ernst 





THE REINTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited by 
Norman Foerster. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1928. 


Scholarship in American literature, except for a few honor- 
able names, has until recent years been aimless, uninformed, and 
lacking in clearness and thoroughness. This condition is due 
partly to the paucity of available facts and partly to the train- 
ing of the doctors of philosophy. American literature “has tradi- 
tionally been embraced within the department of English litera- 
ture,” and as a result, writes Professor Foerster, the doctors of 
philosophy now too frequently enter the field of American 
letters “in the belief that their task is no more than the determi- 
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nation and collection of facts.”” With reference to our literary 
histories, F. Lewis Pattee has found that “‘the really stereotyped 
thing about these histories is their critical method: always the 
same list of biographical facts with emphasis upon the pic- 
turesque, always the repetition of a standard series of well- 
worn myths.” The literary historian and critic, moreover, ig- 
nored the fact that American literature, while in part derivative, 
has had its own special conditions of development and its own 
special tendencies arising from these conditions. Propinquity, 
ignorance of ovr culture and literary history, and English tra- 
ditional scholarship seem to have bred a lofty contempt 
for our national letters. It is the object of the collaborators of 
The Reinter pretation of American Literature to suggest the spirit 
and manner in which the reinterpretation and revaluation 
should be undertaken. Mr. Foerster realizes, however, that to 
fulfill the purpose two things are necessary. The training of the 
doctor of philosophy in American literature must be orientated 
to enable him to approach American literature in the capacity of 
a literary historian and a master of the instruments of criticism. 
Furthermore, the American scholar and critic can contribute 
little to this new task unless he make a free and fresh use of ob- 
servation, reason, and imagination to direct his research. 

In “‘A Call for a Literary Historian” Professor Pattee opens 
the discussion of The Reinter pretation of American Literature by 
presenting the need of such an interpretation. Mr. Foerster, in 
the second chapter, gives a preliminary analysis of the forces 
dominant in our national letters: the frontier, the European 
background, the Puritan tradition, the romantic movement, and 
the development of realism. These factors are more fully ana- 
lyzed in succeeding chapters by Jay B. Hubbell, Howard M. 
Jones, Kenneth B. Murdock, Paul Kaufman, and Vernon L. 
Parrington, respectively. Excepting parts of ‘‘The Puritan 
Tradition,” the articles are handled in a masterly and depend- 
able manner with a thorough command of the methods and ma- 
terials of the special subjects. The excellent bibliographies of 
American history and criticism, of dissertations, articles, and 
Americana are invaluable sections of this excellent book. 

Numerous pitfalls that will beset the new interpretation of 
our literature are already apparent in this volume. “The Puri- 
tan Tradition” by Kenneth B. Murdock is an apology for Puri- 
tanism instead of an analysis of it; too much reliance is here 
placed on antiquated secondary sources; an unfamiliarity with 
primary source material is evident, and partly admitted; and 
after admitting the “‘haziness” of the epithets Puritan and Puri- 
tanism, Mr. Murdock applies the terms to literature in all their 
meaningless haziness. Howard M. Jones in American and French 
Culture, 1750-1848, happily suggests that the terms be cast over- 
board, because they are inadequate and too indefinite. If this 
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is done, the forces at present included under Puritanism may 
then be studied, individually, for what they are in themselves. 
In “American Literary History and American Literature” Mr. 
Clark quotes Mrs. Lucy Hazard and an unnamed “prominent 
authority” as the basis for his contention that Parrington’s 
Main Currents in American Thought offers an economic inter- 
pretation of our literary history. He leaves the impression that 
he has not read Professor Parrington’s book. For it happens that 
the Main Currents is not a literary history, does not claim to be 
that, nor does it emphasize the theory of economic determinism. 
Instead of undertaking a critical analysis to determine whether 
Poe’s and Longfellow’s contributions to the history of American 
thought have been adequately set forth, Mr. Clark counts the 
pages and finds that “‘two and a quarter pages are devoted to 
Poe and two and a half to Longfellow.” And his discussion of 
background and foreground fails to distinguish from literary criti- 
cism the study of sources and influences. In ‘‘American History 
and American Literature’ Professor Schlesinger is upon rather 
dangerous grounds when he contends that to the complete neg- 
lect of polite letters and literary criticism American literature 
should be approached as one of the social sciences. 

The program of Mr. Foerster’s book is, however, merely the 
groundwork necessary for a literary history. It presents a sound 
procedure for a more exact study of the sources and influences 
that formed our literature. But it lacks a much needed chapter 
on literary criticism; by this I mean a study of esthetic prob- 
lems with emphasis on intuition, perceptions of consciousness, 
and taste. The chapter on criticism would have occupied itself 
not with the facts and scientific measuring rod of literature, but 
with the approach to our literature from the side of art. [t may 
be that until the background has been more adequately done, 
no daring and competent critic can be found sufficiently equip- 
ped to undertake such a difficult task. 

James E. ERNst 





DEUTSCHE LITERATURGESCHICHTE IN FRAGE UND ANTWORT. 
Von Hermann Ammon. Berlin und Bonn: Ferd. Diimmler, 2. 
Auflage 1929. kart. M.5; geb. M.6.50. Pp. 234. 


This is an ambitious continuation of the modest Repetitor- 
ium der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, I, Von den Anfangen bis 
Luther. The author lays claim to having presented ‘‘zum ers- 
tenmal eine vdllig einheitlich aufgebaute Darstellung,” “‘als 
Bauprinzip . . . der Stil.” In this day of the new evaluation of 
all values in literary research in Germany this orientation gives 
an added interest to the book. The introduction offers a brief 
survey of the widely divergent tendencies in German literary 
criticism. In addition to treating style as ““Bauprinzip” the 
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author leans heavily on Nadler’s anthropological system. This 
principle gives this little work an inner unity which most histories 
of literature lack, but it occasionally leads to violence in the at- 
tempt to make all cases fit the system. For instance, it is difficult 
to see the unbroken line from Wolfram v. Eschenbach, ‘‘dem Be- 
griinder der dichterischen Gotik,” to Hans Sachs, and to hear in 
verses of the two “den metrischen Gleichklang’’; etc. 

The book was originally intended as a Repetitorium, but it is 
more than that. It is an excellent introduction to German litera- 
ture from Luther to our day, whether used independently or ac- 
companying other reading. The author has compressed the vast 
material into something over a thousand questions and answers 
of admirable brevity, comprehensiveness, and clarity. In spite 
of the question-answer arrangement the whole is very isterest- 
ingly written. 

Naturally there is much with which one will not agree: No. 
819, the statement that Grillparzer’s plays are tragedies of weary 
resignation; 847 ff., under Forcierte Talente, that Platen and 
Lenau are “‘Uebertreiber der Form,”’ while Heine and Hebbel 
are paired as “Uebertreiber des Inhalts’’; surely Ammon’s 
polemic against Hebbel on account of his ““‘Hegelwahn’”’ is no 
more justified than one against the “Kantwahn” of Schiller 
would be; the twelfth chaper “‘Heute und morgen: Die deutsche 
Kunst deutscher Wurzel” is an interesting subjective account, 
“allein mir fehlt der Glaube.”” The greatest contemporary rep- 
resentatives of this “deutsche Kunst” are Fock, Lins, Stehr, 
Kolbenheyer, Billinger (!). 

The last (thirteenth) chapter contains a brief but carefully 
chosen bibliography. Unfortunately we find here too the usual 
deprecatory references to Scherer now fashionable among 
younger German scholars. Of the almost indispensable Merker- 
Stammler: Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte we are 
informed “‘kein moderner Standpunkt’’; Stammler’s excellent 
Von der Mystik zum Barock is “‘verfehit, da humanistischer, 
statt gotischer Standpunkt”; R. Benz’ Renaissance und Gotik 
has the orthodox “‘gotischer Standpunkt.”’ These points merely 
illustrate the danger of a too exclusive devotion to one scheme. 
If Agnes Bartscherer’s very partial presentation is included 
among Bausteine zu einer neuen Fausterkldrung, then Giinther 
Jakobi’s should not be omitted. 

There is a good Namen- and Sachverzeichnis. 


ALBERT W. ARON 


University of Illinois 
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Das DevutscHE GEISTLICHE TAGELIED. Von Dr. Theodor Kochs, 
Miinster Diss. 1927. [= Forschungen und Funde, Heft 22]. 
Miinster i. W., 1928. vi, 126 pp. 

This study aims to trace the development of a minor type of 
religious song through a period of four centuries—from early in 
the thirteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth. In defining the 
type, Kochs stresses the importance of the figure of the watch- 
man and of the motive of the waking of the lovers or of whom- 
soever the religious version may substitute for them (body and 
soul, etc.). The author goes farther than de Gruyter in seeking 
Biblical influence in this type of Tagelied (Song of Solomon above 
all), but the real source of such religious poems was the secular 
Tagelied with its watchman and the waking of the lovers. 

As the first example Kochs regards Walther von der Vogel- 
weide’s Nu wachet!l uns gét su der tac (ending wol af! hie ist ze 
vil gelegen). Not that Walther was trying to compose a religious 
Tagelied, for his poem has the form of a Spruch, but he was ap- 
parently using elements of the secular Tagelied in religious verse. 
Reinmar von Zweter’s Spruch 219 was influenced by Walther 
and reflects the Tagelied (pp. 35-37). By the end of the thir- 
teenth century we find at least one distinct religious Tagelied 
(p. 39 f.). There are examples in Hugo von Montfort; Oswald 
von Wolkenstein molded a song to Mary into a Tagelied (edited 
by J. Schatz, No. 54). 

The religious poems from Walther to Oswald von Wolken- 
stein were too artificial to become hymns with any degree of 
popularity. But about the middle of the fourteenth century re- 
ligious Tagelieder in a second strain, a more popular one, ap- 
pear—by Peter von Arberg (in the Colmar mastersinger MS), 
and by unknown authors; by Heinrich von Loufenberg (known 
especially for his Kontrafakte or Kontrafakturen, religious 
parodies aiming to displace particular secular songs). 

In a third form we find the religious Tagelied coming from 
the hands of the Meistersinger, the best example running off the 
prolific pen of the great shoemaker-poet of Nuremberg (1518, 
in Wackernagel, Kirchenlied 2, No. 1409). Other writers of the 
Reformation century produced hymns of the Tagelied type, 
many of them Kontrafakturen, but for the latter Kochs does not 
repeat facts already brought out by Kurt Hennig, Die geistliche 
Kontrafaktur im Jahrhundert der Reformation, Halle, 1909. 

Kochs reprints a few not easily accessible texts. His study is 
a welcome investigation, but in places we get too much detail. 
It would have been well to include a table of the songs treated; 
as it is, the reader must make up a list for himself, without being 
sure he has even then collected all the texts upon which the 
study was based. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 
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Die BitpunGc JAKoB Ayrers. Von Gottfried Héfer. (Von 

deutscher Poeterey, Bd. 6) Leipzig: J. J. Weber, 1929. 

M. 6. 50. 

The method in this study is one that has not been widely 
used. The author undertakes to depict Ayrer’s “Bildung,”’ i.e., 
his culture, his conception of man and the world, by comparing 
a limited number of his plays with other treatments of the same 
themes, treatments that are usually but not always his sources. 
By such comparisons he places Ayrer, as it were, beside the con- 
temporary Elizabethan drama, the Renaissance tale of Boccac- 
cio, the German humanist Nicodemus Frischlin, and the two 
poets and master singers, Jérg Wickram of Alsace and Hans 
Sachs of Niirnberg. He feels that he can by this method char- 
acterize Ayrer more clearly. 

The comparisons with Wickram and Sachs are to my mind 
the most interesting and illuminating, for only in them is Ayrer 
compared with men of his own general type, sixteenth century 
German burghers. It is evident that Ayrer has little in common 
with humanists like Boccaccio and Frischlin and hence will show 
little comprehension of their culture. Even here the comparisons 
lead to some interesting observations because Ayrer in the plays 
in question used Boccaccio and Frischlin as his immediate 
sources and his changes throw light at times upon his technique 
or his views. On the other hand the comparisons with Eliza- 
bethan plays seem to me questionable in method and hence of 
doubtful value. If Ayrer had used these plays as his sources 
the case would be different, but he doubtless used the garbled 
versions of them that were given in Germany by the “Engli- 
schen Comédianten,” versions that have not been preserved but 
that certainly differed widely from the Elizabethan originals. 
How widely they might differ may be seen from the German 
Hamlet. In view of all this the detailed comparison of a play of 
Ayrer with one of Shakespeare or of Thomas Kyd appears to me 
quite useless and the drawing from it of any conclusions about 
Ayrer seems unjustifiable. 

The results of this study of Ayrer’s “Bildung,” put briefly, 
are: “Als die vier wesentlichen Motiven seiner Bildung werden 
die Gier nach dem Stoff, die Freude am Gemeinen, die lustige 
Person und die moralische Verneinung herausgestellt.”’ Although 
H6fer’s discussion of these motives or factors has some interest, 
the four factors are not of themselves significant, for the first 
and third are not new and the second and fourth are possibly 
not true, certainly not adequately proved. It seems in fact hard 
to consider any of the four factors sufficiently established by an 
investigation that practically limits itself to nine or ten of 
Ayrer’s sixty-nine or seventy plays. 

Such value as the study has seems to the reviewer to lie in 
various interesting observations and not in its broader general- 
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izations. It contribution to our knowledge of Ayrer and his 
period is not large. 
Nett C, Brooks 
University of Illinois 





DRAMA AND LiturGy. By Oscar Cargill. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1930. 151 pp. 


This study, which has as its purpose “to direct attention to 
the inadequacy of the liturgic theory” of the origin of the re- 
ligious drama, abounds in confusion, misstatement, and futile 
reasoning from inadequate knowledge. One does not wonder 
much at this after discovering the amazing fact that the author 
makes no use and no mention of the numerous publications of the 
one outstanding authority in this field, Prof. Karl Young. There 
are many other surprising lacunae in the author’s knowledge 
of the literature of his subject. 

In the first chapter Mr. Cargill falls at once into confusion 
concerning liturgical theory, a confusion between the older 
vague theory of liturgic origin and the definite theory of origin 
from the Introit trope of Easter. ‘““To refresh our minds” con- 
cerning the liturgical theory he gives a summary of the definite 
trope theory taken from Tucker Brooke’s The Tudor Drama, and 
follows it immediately with the statement that “the actual 
formulating of this theory is due to the labors of two men, 
Charles Magnin and Marius Sepet.” Of course this theory of 
Easter trope origin is not the work of these two men, but of 
Léon Gautier, who first expressed it in a series of articles in Le 
Monde in 1872 and then more fully in his study Les Tropes in 
1886. 

In the second chapter, in examining certain texts and cere- 
monies, the author brings in one of his chief theses, viz., that the 
liturgical offices usually considered dramatic are really of a lyri- 
cal character, a meaningless thesis, in view of the fact that the 
question concerned is one of form. Where there are dialogue 
chants with mimetic action and unmistakable impersonation, 
as there are in some three or four hundred liturgico-dramatic 
offices, there is real drama, dramatic form, however lyrical the 
content may be. Throughout the study there is confusion and 
inaccuracy in the use of the term trope. An instance in this sec- 
ond chapter, combined with an otherwise inaccurate statement, 
is the footnote on page 13 which says that “‘only about 225 ex- 
amples of the Easter trope... survive. ..’’ Of the trope in 
question, in the proper use of the term, only about thirty ex- 
amples are known, but Mr. Cargill means to include both the 
trope and the Visitatio. Of these two about 450 are known. The 
author’s figure represents the state of knowledge of about forty- 
four years ago. 
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Of the large number of liturgico-dramatic texts available, 
considerably more than these 450 Easter texts, the author con- 
siders only some six or eight short and simple ones and tries, 
mostly by nonsensical reasoning, to show that they are not 
dramatic. He ignores the more elaborate liturgical versions and 
the transition plays which together represent fairly completely 
all the essential intervening steps between the earliest types and 
the great mystery plays of the late Middle Ages. An illustration 
of nonsensical reasoning and of the amount of error that the 
author can get into a single small point is his argument (p. 20) 
that the second verse or Responsio of the Quem quaeritis trope of 
the St. Gall MS. 484 (of which, as Mr. Cargill states, a facsimile 
can be found in Gautier’s Les Tropes, p. 216) could not be a 
choral sung by those representing the three Maries because, as 
the author has learned from Peter Wagner’s book on Gregorian 
melodies,.the responsorial chant is richly developed melodically 
and usually sung as a solo. The errors here are (1) the assump- 
tion that this second verse is a responsorial chant in the musico- 
liturgical sense, whereas its introductory ‘R’ means nothing but 
a ‘response’ in the everyday sense, (2) the ignoring of the actual 
musical notation for the verse in question (as reproduced in the 
Gautier facsimile) which shows that it was not richly developed 
melodically, and (3) the assumption that it is of any importance 
how this second verse was sung in this particular text, since it 
was clearly sung by those representing the three Maries in three 
or four hundred other cases. For good measure of error the au- 
thor states that the first verse of the trope “‘is labeled J¢ (an ab- 
breviation for Jntroit . . . ),’’ whereas the facsimile shows plainly 
Int, for Interrogatio. There is an Jt but it is in the heading and 
stands for /tem, this trope being one of a series of Easter tropes. 

Since all the errors of this study cannot be pointed out, it 
may be well to give from this second chapter an example of their 
abundance. The following ten or eleven misstatements all occur 
on a single half-page, with its two footnotes (pp. 28-29). Mr. Car- 
gill states that the combining of the Visitatio, or, as he calls it, 
the Quem quaeritis, with the Elevatio Crucis ‘‘represents the sec- 
ond change in the presentation of the Easter trope,”’ whereas 
this combination does not represent any “‘second change,” is ex- 
tremely rare, is not known before the twelfth century, and is not 
found in any of the cases in which the author alleges that it oc- 
curs. He says, “Evidence for this change is contained in the 
Regularis Concordia of St. Ethelwold,” whereas there is no such 
combination here, one ceremony coming before and one after 
Matins. He states that the Te Deum laudamus was ‘‘apparently 
not known in England prior to the Conquest,” whereas it most 
certainly was known. Its Anglo-Saxon use is mentioned in volume 
Iv of Rock’s Church of Our Fathers. It must have come to Eng- 
land with the coming of the Roman or the Benedictine usages, 
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that is, in the sixth or seventh century. Three Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sions of it have been preserved, one in a manuscript that is as- 
signed to the eighth century. Mr. Cargill says in a footnote, 
“The earliest other known use of the Te Deum (i.e. other than in 
the Regularis Concordia) is in the Salisbury Breviary,” giving a 
reference to John Bumpus, A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms 
(under ‘Te Deum’). The statement that this is the earliest other 
known use is not true and is of course not in Bumpus. The au- 
thor considers it “highly likely” that this combined rite (which 
is not combined) of the Regularis Concordia “‘is a later insertion 
by some monk who wished to give it the authority of St. Ethel- 
wold,” that is, that it was inserted after the Conquest, (the 
Regularis Concordia itself representing usages of the late tenth 
century). This conjecture is certainly not true, being supported 
solely by two assumptions, both of them false, first the one just 
mentioned about the Te Deum in England, and second the as- 
sumption, which the author also makes elsewhere, that the Te 
Deum is an integral part of the Quem quaeritis, coming with it 
into the liturgy, whereas the Quem quaeritis is an insertion just 
before the Te Deum with which the Matin service of Easter regu- 
larly ended. Mr Cargill’s date of origin of the Elevatio Crucis, 
“about the middle of the eleventh century,” is at least about 
three-quarters of a century too late. In connection with this 
dating there is a footnote of which the first sentence is: ““The 
earliest pure Elevatio is that published by Adams” (by which the 
author means the sixteenth-century account of this rite at Dur- 
ham). Numerous earlier versions are to be found in various pub- 
lications of Mr. Young. I have published some and have listed, 
in my study The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy (pp. 33- 
36), some seventy-five versions of the Elevatio, most of them 
earlier than Durham. This footnote then mentions the Sarum 
rite of about 1085, and betrays ignorance of the literature of the 
field by the remark, “I doubt, however, if it is the first rite of 
this sort, though it may be.” The footnote ends with the sen- 
tence: “‘It is noteworthy that all the illustrations of the Elevatio 
thus far produced are English.”” Less than ten English versions 
and more than sixty-five continental versions are known to 
scholars in this field. 

One more error in this second chapter is of such a nature that 
it ought perhaps to be mentioned. Mr. Cargill gives on page 35, 
without any reference, a “translation of the St. Gall Christmas 
trope,”’ i.e., of the Quem quaeritis in praesepe. But no version of 
this trope has been found in any St. Gall manuscript. What the 
author gives is the Novalesa trope of MS. Douce 222 of the Bod- 
leian Library (cf. Karl Young, Officium Pastorum p. 306). 

Chapter 111 treats of the ‘contamination’ of the liturgy by 
minstrels. This chapter must have a brief consideration because 
Mr. Cargill, in his denial of liturgic origin, would substitute min- 
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strel origin of the religious drama. It is known, of course, that 
there were mimes, minstrels, jongleurs, in Germany S pielleute, 
and also kindred spirits among the young clerics, the clerici or 
scholares vagantes, most of them doubtless richly endowed with 
mimetic gifts. It is generally assumed and is doubtiess true that 
they had influence not only upon such secular drama or near- 
drama as may have existed but also upon the religious drama 
But to attribute to them the origin of religious drama, as Mr. 
Cargill does, is something quite different. Our knowledge, how- 
ever, of their possible relation to the drama is so slight and so 
vague that it can probably be truthfully asserted that Mr. 
Cargill’s thesis not only cannot be proved, but also could not be 
disproved, were it not for the convincing case that can be made 
for liturgic origin. For this reason it seems to me that this book 
must be judged chiefly by the case it makes against the generally 
accepted theory of liturgic origin. 

Chapter tv compares the Visitatio of Winchester with the 
longer English scene of the visit to the tomb in the Chester cycle 
and finds that the two versions make different selections from 
the details of the four Gospel accounts, something that is cer- 
tainly not surprising in versions that are four or five centuries 
apart. In arguing that this one case affects the whole liturgical 
theory, Mr. Cargill makes the statements that “the liturgical 
theory admits no exceptions” and that “‘evidence of this growth 
(i.e., from the liturgy) should be discoverable in every mystery 
play”—both of them wholly indefensible statements. Also this 
question of origins is not an English but a European question. If 
the author’s “diligent search” (p. 59) extended to German plays 
in the vernacular, then his statement, most awkwardly put, that 
he “found no atrophied or semi-atrophied tropes (no lines which 
may not as well have come from some other source) in any of the 
genuine plays” throws an unfavorable light upon his diligence. 
A number of the German plays of the late Middle Ages show 
their close relation to the liturgical plays by the retention of the 
Latin sentences of the liturgico-dramatic offices, followed by 
renderings into the vernacular. One of the best illustrations is a 
long popular Easter play, Das Rheinische Osters piel, (published 
in 1925 by Hans Rueff) which has for its scene at the tomb the 
whole liturgical Visitatio, each Latin verse followed by a fairly 
close German translation. 

Chapter v treats, at some length, of Sepet and his famous 
theory about the origin of the Prophet Plays and other Old Tes- 
tament plays, discussing the subject in ignorance of the schol- 
arly treatment and invaluable new source material of Mr. 
Young’s Ordo Prophetarum. It will be recalled that a rather long 
sermon, written doubtless before the year 600 and ascribed 
throughout the Middle Ages to St. Augustine, had one section in 
which the Jews were arraigned for their disbelief in Christ’s Mes- 
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siahship and various jews of the Old Testament were summoned 
to bear testimony by giving their Messianic prophecies, that 
most of this section was frequently used as a liturgical lectio on 
Christmas or some day of the Christmas season, that Sepet 
showed quite conclusively that certain Latin prophet plays had 
their origin in this part of the sermon, that Sepet undertook to 
show, but with less conclusive proof, that all the Old Testament 
plays go back ultimately to this source. Since both the pseudo- 
Augustinian sermon as a whole and its use in part as a lectio 
would quite probably be known to the clerics who composed the 
early prophet plays, it would not occur to Sepet or to any other 
scholar to consider it possible to determine or in fact to consider 
it important whether the clerics used as source the sermon as 
sermon or the sermon as /ectio. Through mistranslation and mis- 
representation of Sepet Mr. Cargill would have us believe that 
Sepet asserted specifically the /ectio origin of the early prophet 
plays. This is not true; Sepet’s usual phrase for the source is “Le 
sermon attribué a saint Augustin.” Since Sepet wished naturally 
to put before his readers the text of the part of the sermon in 
question, he reprints it conveniently from a lectionary of Arles 
that he found in the Bibliothégue Nationale; he says: “Il est 
nécessaire que je transcrive ici le sermon, qui est la base de mon 
travail.”’ Mr. Cargill (p. 70) makes him say, “This /ectio is the 
basis of all my work,” thus misrendering “sermon” and putting 
in an “‘all’’ which distorts Sepet’s sentence. Mr. Cargill then adds 
most absurdly: 

But earlier than this lectio is the long sermon, or better éract, likewise attributed 
to St. Augustine . . . This tract, never used in any liturgical fashion, does, how- 
ever, contain ev ery word of the Arles lectio, being, of course, the accepted source 

of that piece. (Footnote: ‘Admitted (sic/) by Sepet.’). Sepet has not advanced 
any reason why we should accept the /ectio in preference to the tract as the ulti- 
mate source of all the pieces which he believes based upon it. He knew perfectly 
well that because of the identity of language in tract and lectio it would be almost 
impossible for any one to take issue with him on this score. 

Again Sepet, in discussing the prophecy of Daniel in the Latin 
Daniel play, points out that it uses two such uncommon words 
as “‘cessabit . . . unctio”’ which are not in the Vulgate but are in 
Daniel’s prophecy in the pseudo-Augustinian sermon and con- 
cludes that the prophecy in Daniel is in effect nothing but “la 
mise en rimes de la prophétie rapportée dans le sermon attribué 
4 saint Augustin.”’ Although Mr. Cargill, in a footnote on p. 81 
has translated this “‘sermon attribué 4 saint Augustin” rea- 
sonably correctly with the single word “‘sermon,” he puts /ectio 
for it on p. 82 and makes Sepet say that the prophecy “‘is per- 
haps even a paraphrase of the /ectio,” whereupon he adds: 


Now it may very well be that these two all-important words do not appear in 
the Bible, but they are found in the long pseudo-Augustinian tract already re- 
ferred to (by which, as we have seen, Mr. Cargill means the sermon) . -Itisa 
curious thing that Sepet i ignores this tract altogether when it is the most obvious 
source for all the Prophetae and plays about prophets. 
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This misquotation and amazing misrepresentation of Sepet 
does not by any means exhaust the errors of this fifth chapter. 
Mr. Cargill’s assumption that the date of the Arles lectionary, 
or breviary, has any importance for the date of beginning of this 
lectio in France is erroneous and all his lengthy discussion of its 
date is useless. His conjectural date of first use of the /ectio in 
France, i.e., the thirteenth century, and his account of its origin 
in the papal chapel at Rome about 1143 are erroneous, as it is 
found in France as early as the eleventh century. His statement 
that there are “six known adoptions in France, all of the thir- 
teenth century” is wrong both as to number and to date. In 
view of Mr. Cargill’s handling of dates, it is amusing to have him 
condemn Sepet to the odium of this footnote (p. 64): “Failure to 
date accurately his specimens shows Sepet careless, if not ignor- 
ant, of liturgical history.”’ In this chapter (p. 76), as in chapter 
11, the author would apply his Peter Wagner musical knowledge 
about the Responsorium, or responsorial chant, to verses that 
are not such chants, incidentally accusing poor Sepet of “un- 
familiarity with the liturgy” because of his correct understand- 
ing. The Responsum of the St. Martial Prophetae means nothing 
but “response” in the everyday sense. The author makes strange 
translations from Sepet by rendering mystére by the word trope. 
He states (p.77) that the text of the Festum asinorum of Rouen 
“no longer exists,” whereas three manuscripts of it are known 
and Mr. Young has published a careful text with the use of all 
three manuscripts. 

Chapter vi is in a way a continuation of Chapter v in that it 
discusses the Latin play of Adam, which Sepet claims is in a line 
of development that goes back to the pseudo-Augustinian ser- 
mon. Although this chapter has its full quota of errors, I must 
limit myself to comment upon one point, the vital point of the 
argument of the chapter. On page 98 is this paragraph, in which 
the italics are Mr. Cargill’s: 

Now it will appear that Sepet made an inexplicable blunder in studying the 
Adam. He calls the prophets of the lectio and tropes, prophets of Christ. But the 
prophets of the Adam are prophets of doom or judgment, and as such could have had 


no connection with the liturgical office of Christmas or the joyous celebration of that 
season. 


There is no sound basis for this last statement. The prophets are 
those regularly connected with the Christmas liturgy and are 
not prophets of doom, for their prophecies are the usual Mes- 
sianic prophecies of promise. The error that evidently led Mr. 
Cargill to his view is that of taking the appended Quinze signes 
du jugement to be part of the play. These are so clearly not a part 
of the play that the more recent editions of Adam do not reprint 
them at all, not even in an appendix. Mr. Cargill says that the 
Adam “is a unified treatise on sin and its punishment; regarded 
in any other way, the drama is incomplete and ends in the air.” 
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But the play is rather one of sin and the promise of redemption, 
the sin of Adam and Eve and the Messianic prophecies, or prom- 
ises, of the coming of Christ and the Virgin Mary, the new Adam 
and the new Eve. Contrary to Cargill, this is, of course, a dis- 
tinctly Christmas theme. 

The book contains further a chapter on The Mystery Cycles; 
Growth or Compilation?, one on Minstrel and Mystery Play: 
Conclusion, and a short Appendix on ‘“‘Parent Cycle’”’ Theories. 
I shall not comment upon these, as the problems of the English 
cycles are not vitally connected with the question of the origins 
of the religious drama. 

All who read this study in the light of some knowledge of the 
liturgic drama will, I am sure, agree that it is no credit to 
American scholarship and no credit to the great university that 
has sponsored its preparation and its publication. It seems in- 
deed incomprehensible how there could come from such sponsor- 
ship a work so replete with errors and so near to absolute zero in 
its contribution. One can imagine with chagrin the amazement— 
and the probable hilarity—of any foreign scholars in this field 
into whose hands the book might fall. 

NEIL C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 


Tue DrinkInc AcapeMy: A PLay By THomMAS RANDOLPH. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1930. 


We have here a revised edition of a seventeenth century play 
(first published in PMLA for December, 1924) carefully pre- 
pared from the unique manuscript by Samuel A. Tannenbaum 
and Hyder E. Rollins. Since the manuscript is in private hands 
the editors are certainly justified in reproducing it as closely 
as possible even though the resulting edition may not prove 
particularly attractive to the general reader; one concession 
however they might have made to him without impairing their 
scholarship in the least—that of printing the explanatory notes, 
which some persons might be interested in, separately from the 
mass of material on scribal eccentricities which concern no one 
but a future editor. 

The most important, and most disputed, question connected 
with the play is that of the authorship. The title-page states 
without qualification, “A play by Thomas Randolph:’ this is 
good salesmanship since there has recently been a revival of 
interest in the work of Randolph and a play by him might re- 
ceive an amount of attention it could never command if anony- 
mous, but Randolph’s connection with this one is far from cer- 
tain. In the manuscript the play bears no author’s name, but 
soon after it was first published Mr. Cyrus L. Day called atten- 
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tion to striking similarities between it and the acknowledged 
work of Randolph and suggested that it might be “The Prodigall 
Scholar, a Comedy by Tho: Randall” registered on June 29, 
1660 by Humphrey Moseley, but about which nothing further 
is known. The present editors state that Mr. Day “proved be- 
yond doubt” (which is more than he claimed to do) that the 
author of the play was Randolph, and “As a result of his evi- 
dence nobody can doubt that after first writing The Drinking 
Academy Randolph borrowed phrases and lines and ideas from 
it for later works.”’ For the benefit of those who, after this, con- 
tinue to doubt they have added still other parallels, but as Mr. 
Day has listed most of the really effective ones some of theirs are 
of little weight. They tell us, apparently in all seriousness, that 
“tha” which occurs often in Randolph’s other works (eight ex- 
amples are listed) is here found twice, and that “sudden,” 
another favorite of his, occurs once; they point out that both 
here and in ‘‘The Milkmaids Epithalamium”’ rosemary is referred 
to in connection with weddings, and that both here and in The 
Jealous Lovers we have the expression “sacred hunger’’ [for 
money] and that “sacred is used in a slangy, affected way.” 
Surely this last is only Vergil’s auri sacra fames and any school- 
boy might have hit upon it. One of their proofs that the manu- 
script is in Randolph’s own hand is that, “A professional 
copyist would hardly have attempted to make the deleted 
matter wholly indecipherable”; even if the logic were irrefrag- 
able it would not exclude the possibility of an amateur copyist. 
Worst of all as a piece of special pleading is the argument, 
“Tt is certain that Randolph, notwithstanding his knowledge of 
the classics and his interest in the Plutus of Aristophanes, con- 
fused Pluto, the god of the underworld, with Plutus the per- 
sonification of wealth [i.e. the author of this play did, and Ran- 
dolph is the author of this play]. . . . The confusion of Pluto and 
Plutus does not militate against the argument that the manu- 
script is in Randolph’s holograph.”’ The question of the author- 
ship is not important enough to justify resorting to arguments 
of this character. The play may be by Randolph, but no one, not 
even the present editors, has established this beyond a reason- 
able doubt. My own feeling is that it is not his; in spite of the 
many obvious parallels I do not find in it the same spirit that 
I do in his acknowledged works. To use an expression of his own 
it is Randolph metamorphosed to balderdash. 


Joun J. Parry 
University of Illinois 
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WILHELM MEISTER AND HIS ENGLISH KINSMEN, APPRENTICES 
To Lire. By Susanne Howe. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1930. 331 pages. 


Our subject is published by the Columbia University Press, 
expresses gratitude to certain well-known professors, and is 
amply bulwarked with well-concealed footnotes and a bibliog- 
raphy, so it must be a dissertation. Otherwise its lowly origin 
would scarcely be suspected. It is a living proposal of a novel and 
daring idea: Why not make dissertations interesting and :ead- 
able? The temptation is to make the review up out of a selection 
of “‘gems,”’ but the justly jealous publishers forbid an excess over 
five hundred words, so a few specimens must suffice. 

Let it be said in the first place that the author refers to kins- 
men in the descending scale. Tom Jones through Agathon, along 
with several other rogue novels, probably had something to do 
with Wilhelm Meister, but she is not much interested in that 
fact. Tom Jones and Wilhelm are both good humored and im- 
pressionable, “‘the chief difference being that Tom is out to try 
his luck in the world, not to adjust himself to it or to master it in 
any serious way.” A sharp distinction is made between the 
“Erziehungsroman” and the “Bildungsroman.” “The emphasis 
in the former is more on training than on organic development 
according to inner capacity.” In order to learn one must go away 
from home. “Going somewhere is the thing, and there—in all 
sorts of tempting variety—is your story. You cannot come to 
grips with the world and be balked and disappointed and disci- 
plined by it, and finally reach the Celestial City or become a 
Master in the art of living, or make your choice of life and return 
quietly to Abyssinia, without at least doing the grand tour and 
having a few adventures.” 

Omitting other interesting preliminaries, let us begin with 
Wilhelm himself, just as he appears, ‘“‘only a little more real than 
the dreamlike company in which he moves, a very slightly dated 
and Germanized statue of Every Young Person”... “If we 
feel at home (in the atmosphere of this novel) it is with the re- 
mote feeling of having-been-here-before peculiar to dreams. 
These characters with no last names, no pasts and no futures— 
where do they come from? We do not know, nor care. They 
come, and say their say, and cease, and we question them no 
more than we should question figures in a dream. Impossible, 
except in Wilhelm’s case and perhaps Philine’s, to imagine their 
childhood, their homes, their table manners, their appearance. 
But like dream characters they are oddly substantial and in- 
evitable while they last. We take them for granted, feeling, un- 
til we wake, that probably things have always been like this, 
only no one has mentioned it. The shifting scene egainst which 
they move is never described. A small provincial town where 
trade is good, a mountain pass, an inn, a castle, a clearing in the 
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woods—it is all as generalized and conventionalized as a back- 
drop in the opera before modern scenery came in. In its un- 
hurried, ample way the story trundles on, passionless, reflective, 
as impersonal as the Fifth Symphony” and even Mignon is only 
mildly interesting ‘‘although for her songs we must needs for- 
give her much, she can no longer be so impressive so she seemed in 
the eighteenth century.” Goethe himself, so the author thinks, 
was later puzzled over the novel and placidly expressed to 
Eckermann, January 18, 1825 his own state of half mystification 
over the book, but made a plea for a simple interpretation of its 
message, as who should say: “Try this, if you must have one.” 

But we must proceed to England before the five hundred 
words are exhausted. Passing the fourth chapter, dealing with 
criticism of Wilhelm Meister we come to Carlyle who “used the 
mildly pantheistic sage of Weimar to bolster up a shaky Presby- 
terian Christianity” and re-interpreted puritanically Goethe’s 
“Entsagen,” but why complain! ““No one who did not reassure 
the British reading public of 1820-1830 about the safety of his 
soul could have hoped to make Goethe ‘go down’ with the 
English public of the period.” 

The next chapter is called “Bulwer Lytton: The Dandy’s 
progress.’’ In it are described young men who “rise from sleep- 
less couches and indulge a tendency to walk by the side of the 
brook . . . absorbed in thought. There is usually a set of pic- 
turesque ruins, a great many deer among the ferns in the park, 
and much riding to hounds on the part of the more robust mas- 
culine element, although the poetic hero sometimes figures here 
too, outstripping everyone else on a small but incredibly swift 
Arabian horse.”’ And these young men ‘of luxuriant though dark 
imagination,’ guided often by a wise mentor take their way to 
Italy or elsewhere seeking the “Beautiful, the Virtuous and the 
Great.” 

Chapter vir is called “On the side of the angels,”’ and dis- 
cusses Benjamin Disraeli. He is made to stand for a transition 
stage between Bulwer, who borrowed Goethe’s idea in part 
directly from its source, in part through Carlyle, and his suc- 
cessors “who transformed it entirely and hardly realized where 
it came from, so completely had it dissolved in and become a 
part of Victorian thinking.” Our critic says: Sybil and Coningsby 
are among the most successful of Disraeli’s works for here he is 
not trying to be “what he would have called ‘psychological’ or 
what Bulwer would have called ‘metaphysical,’ and what critics 
like Milman called ‘German’.”’ 

Chapter vim is happily called “Candidates for truth” after 
the last volume of a novel by Beresford. Here are neatly touched 
off the purposeful characters in the novels of John Sterling, 
George Henry Lewis, James Anthony Froude, Geraldine Jews- 
bury, and Charles Kingsley. If it be true that “Geraldine” has 
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been overlooked by “the hungry biographers of eminent Victo- 
rians,” I nominate Susanne Howe to expand Chapter vit, sec- 
tion 4 into a book and rescue her from that ignominy. 

In a final chapter, “Meredith and the moderns,” the chron- 
icle of youth’s encounter is carried down to our own day. Richard 
Feverel is in a way the negative of the apprenticeship idea. “The 
mentors and counsellors who appear in these novels . . . loom so 
large that they stifle any impulse to experiment and therefore 
any real apprenticeship.” It is much the same with Philip in 
Maugham’s Of Human Bondage, who discovers that “One profits 
more by the mistakes one makes off one’s own bat than by doing 
the right thing on somebody else’s advice,” and finally reaches 
Wilhelm Meister’s conclusion almost in his own words: “‘Amer- 
ica was here and now. It seemed to him that all his life he had 
followed the ideals that other people had instilled into him, 
and thereby had forgotten the words Wilhelm read over the 
door of Nathalie’s castle: ‘Gedenke zu leben!’ ” 

The formidable array of instances which our author presents, 
shows that contrary to average opinion Wilhelm Meister is to- 
day a still living book, for influences first begin to be important 
when they become so much a part of atmosphere that one is 
scarcely aware of them. 

So it will be seen that this disquisition,—it is an injustice to 
call it a dissertation or even a study—is liberally spiced all 
along the way with piquant judgments. The author never loses 
her sense of direction, but she can take her eye off the compass 
at any moment long enough to point out interesting details in 
the panorama below. It is a daring thing tw say of any writer, 
but here it must be said. She should write another book on 
literature or life or anything related thereto and what is not? 
for writing is obviously no effort at all to her and she gives a 
fresh value to everything she touches upon. 


LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California 


THE ScHoot DRAMA IN ENGLAND. By T. H. Vail Motter. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1929. Pp. xiv+325. 
$3.50. 


This book should make an immediate appeal to at least two 
groups of readers: those who have a special interest in the 
history of the English drama and desire to see a particular aspect 
presented comprehensively and chronologically; and those who 
have an interest in amateur or semi-professional drama as pre- 
sented in schools and colleges or by Little Theatre organiza- 
tions. The author is quite correct when he states in his Preface 
that he is attempting “to record a phase of English dramatic 
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history which has not hitherto been noticed in detail,” a study 
of the origin and development of dramatics in English schools. 
The term schools, one should add, excludes universities and in- 
cludes such institutions as our few distinctive preparatory 
schools for boys and in general our men’s colleges. Since the 
term school drama has been specialized by students of the 
Renaissance, Mr. Motter explains at the outset that he is em- 
ploying the phrase “in its simplest and broadest sense, of plays 
acted by schoolboys.” Instead of attempting an inclusive study 
of drama in all English public schools, he has selected the ten 
institutions included in ‘Ackermann’s classic history of English 
public schools (1816)’ and ‘of nine specified by the Royal Com- 
mission of July 18, 1861’ to inquire into revenues and manage- 
ment of certain schools and colleges. As a summary of the con- 
tents of his book will show, this is an adequate and representa- 
tive list. 

The volume consists of fourteen chapters. There is an in- 
troductory chapter on the development of boy actors. This is 
followed in order by Winchester, Eton, Westminister, Merchant 
Taylors’ Scho~’, Paul’s, Charterhouse, Christ’s Hospital, Har- 
row, Rugby, aud Shrewsbury. Chapter thirteen is a brief survey 
of drama in some of the other schools; and the final chapter con- 
sists of a summary and an attempt to evaluate the material. 
The student of Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan drama will 
find for his period comparatively little new matter relative to 
such schools as Eton and Paul’s, one connected with Udall and 
the beginnings of English comedy and the other with Lyly and 
the hey-day of the children’s companies; but the material is 
adequately and interestingly assembled. In his summary of the 
whole field, Mr. Motter finds three periods: (1) From the begin- 
nings to 1576, The Period of Independent Growth; (2) From 
1576 to 1642, The Period of Competition and Defeat; (3) From 
1642 to the present, The Period of Dependence and Imitation. 
The reviewer finds the classification for the second period—from 
the opening to the closing of the public theatres—logical and in 
accordance with the assembled material. But for the other two 
periods the table on p. 237, showing the earliest recorded plays in 
the different schools, and the valuable appendices on presenta- 
tions of drama and on other items of interest in different schools 
(pp. 250-299) do not support his classification. The table on p. 
237, for instance, indicates that up to 1576 public schools were 
producing saints’ plays, Biblical plays, classical Latin plays, or 
plays in Latin on contemporary themes, all of which represented 
current traditions or fashions in drama generally popular at the 
time of presentation within the schools. The notable exception 
to this is the revival of the Latin dramatists, almost certainly 
due to the initiative of public schools and the universities. For 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries the evidence 
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presented by Mr. Motter indicates, apart from the presentation 
of local skits or of farces for pure fun, pretty general production 
of Shakespeare and the commendable use of French, Latin, and 
Greek drama, this last group especially in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Among the distinctive names assembled in 
this survey and connected with dramatic activities in the 
English schools, along with Lyly and Udall, are Sheridan (Har- 
row), Macready (Rugby), Forbes-Robertson (Charterhouse), 
Cyril Maude (Charterhouse), and Gilbert Murray (Merchant 
Taylors’). 

When one turns to an analysis of the material, he is impressed 
first with the fact that the book migit better have been en- 
titled, A Study of Some English Public Schools with Special 
Reference to their Dramatic Recreational Activities. There is a 
lot of interesting information about the founding of the schools, 
educational policies, and various recreational activities which 
have little or nothing to do with drama as such. The chief 
difficulty is that this material is not duly subordinated. As a re- 
sult, one often becomes primarily interested in matters having 
nothing to do with drama. For instance, there is a lively but 
irrelevant obiter dictum on p. 107 concerning Mulcaster’s method 
of teaching and discipline through the use of the rod; and much 
of the two interesting chapters on Christ’s Hospital and Shrews- 
bury has little to do with school drama, i.e., “plays acted by 
schoolboys.” In fact, because of his codrdinate and parallel dis- 
cussions of drama, processional pageantry, and dramatic read- 
ings on “speech days” a certain confusion is bound to result. 
Though E. K. Chambers in his monumental studies (The 
Mediaeval Stage and The Elizabethan Stage) has such inclusive- 
ness of material, his titles justify it. 

Some aspects of chapter one (The Development of Boy 
Actors) are peculiarly unfortunate. In the first place all the 
drama preceding the Renaissance of Humanism is placed in a 
sort of an intellectual limbo; and it is subject to further confu- 
sion through Mr. Motter’s employment of the time-worn and 
especially pernicious figure of evolution, justly attacked by 
critics of literary historians: 

The ecclesiastical drama, certainly the strongest of all forces, and the parent root 
on which all others were engrafted, became largely developed under popular in- 
fluences, the first tropes growing to miracle cycles, the cycles disintegrating into 
interludes. (p. 5) 

Let us once and for all make a clear distinction between literary 
tradition and individual imitation on the one hand and the pro- 
cess of evolution in animal or vegetable life on the other hand. 
Again, one wonders on what Mr. Motter bases his assumption 
that the Dunstable Play of St. Catherine (c. 1110) “followed the 
technique of Roman drama as did such Continental plays as 
those of Hroswitha of Gandersheim.” (p. 10) Any convincing 
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evidence to support this startling and surprising statement 
would be most interesting and valuable. Later, on p. 223, is 
another surprising statement that Geoffrey, the author of the 
above play, produced it a Dunstable “while waiting for his 
appointment as Abbot of St. Albans.”’ Space does not permit de- 
tailed correction of this error. Suffice it to say that Geoffrey at 
that time was waiting for the position of schoolmaster at St. 
Albans, earlier promised him, to become vacant again and that 
at the time he was not a member of the religious order and, 
hence, not even eligible for election or appointment as Abbot. 
An illustration of his questionable logic occurs in connection 
with Harrow during the post-Elizabethan period. Historians of 
Harrow and of the English drama have suspected Anthony 
Rate, the first Head Master, of being the model for Shake- 
speare’s Holofernes and of being the original of the Pedant in 
Twelfth Night “that keeps a school i’ the church.” On the basis of 
this and a “probable reference in Jonson’s Bartholemew’s Fair”’ 
(pp. 182-3) Mr. Motter concludes: “It is evident from these 
suggestions that Harrow was perhaps well known to the leading 
Elizabethan playwrights.” 

His suggestion that in the future period of the school drama 
the schools will find themselves a part of the Little Theatre 
Movement has little support in his material. It represents rather 
his hope of what may be. Nor does the book in essence answer 
the query which he poses for himself and his readers in his Pref- 
ace: “Why should schoolboys bother to produce plays?” The 
bibliography of ten pages at the close suggests his rich back- 
ground of materials concerning the schools included in his scope. 
It is unfortunate that a book blazing a trail, as this does, and 
containing so much good material is not more definitive as to 
method and materials employed. 

GrorcE R. CorrMaN 
Univerity of North Carolina 





FROUDE AND CARLYLE. By Waldo H. Dunn. London and New 
York, Longmans: 1930. Pp. xx, 365. $5.00 


Since the publication of Carlyle’s Reminiscences in 1881 there 
has been no one willing to devote to the cause of Froude the 
energy, patience, and time equivalent to that effort employed 
by Froude’s detractors in the long and intricate ‘“Froude- 
Carlyle controversy.” In fact the public has had little knowledge 
of the subject other than that granted by Charles Eliot Norton’s 
bland undermining of Froude’s integrity as an editor and a biog- 
grapher, Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s contradictory attacks on 
Froude, Sir James Crichton-Brown’s view of the matter, and 
David Alec Wilson’s incoherent ragings as seen in Mr. Froude 
and Carlyle. A biography as impressive, living, and memorable 
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as Froude’s Thomas Carlyle has deserved an impartial examina- 
tion and whatever vindication any work of art should have. 
Doubtless the great majority of Carlyleans have always har- 
bored a secret desire to see the biography proved essentially 
sound; to know that Carlyle was not only “gey ill to deal with” 
but also—what amounted to the same thing—“gey ill to live 
with”; to know the truth about the effect of Craigenputtock on 
Mrs. Carlyle’s health, about her resentment of Carlyle’s atten- 
tions to Lady ~:hburton, and about the cause of the marital 
friction betweeu Carlyle and his wife. They have also wondered 
whether Froude’s inaccuracies were really chronic. enough to 
constitute “Froude’s disease,’”’ and whether in the long run 
Froude had not been, after all, faithful to the trust placed in 
him by Carlyle in 1871 and 1873. 

Those of us who have read Professor Dunn’s English Biog- 
raphy know that under his hands the controversy should receive 
the intensive, scholarly, and impartial examination it has long 
needed. His present work succeeds admirably, one may say, in 
doing the following things: (1) in surveying the vicissitudes of 
Froude’s reputation, (2) in presenting adequately all phases of 
the “‘Froude-Carlyle” controversy, so far as is permitted by 
Alexander Carlyle’s refusal to grant the author access to the 
Carlyle papers in his possession, (3) in revealing the treacherous 
nature of much of the evidence and argument of Froude’s 
enemies, and (4) in printing all the necessary documents he 
could put his hands upon, some of them now for the first time 
published. Alexander Caryle’s refusal to permit the use of 
Carlyle papers means two things: that Professor Dunn has had 
to rely upon Alexander Carlyle’s published versions of docu- 
ments, and that the cause of the anti-Froudeans is heavily pre- 
judiced in Professor Dunn’s favor, since one naturally infers 
that concealment argues something to conceal. Concealment has 
indeed been the pernicious cause of much of the controversy, 
and Professor Dunn’s obviously straightforward effort to bring 
the whole subject out into the light is one of the most convincing 
forces in his work. Added to this feature of his task, there is the 
admirable clarity of the book: the reader is first given a brief 
survey of the controversy, then an account of how Froude be- 
came involved, of Mary Carlyle’s attacks and claims, of Charles 
Eliot Norton’s attacks, of the temporary lull in the controversy 
between 1888 and 1903 when the publication by Alexander 
Carlyle and Sir James Crichton-Brown of the New Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle led the Froude family to pub- 
lish Froude’s pamphlet My Relations with Carlyle, and of the 
propagandist biography at present coming, volume by volume, 
from the hands of David Alec Wilson. Thus the author’s book 
is at once an effort at a dispassionate appraisal of Froude and a 
collection of all available materials that directly bear upon the 
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subject. Nothing further in the controversy can be done with- 
out taking the book into account. Many readers will hope, no 
doubt, that at last the subject may be regarded as closed. Un- 
fortunately—or fortunately— it probably cannot. As Professor 
Dunn declares, the next great task is to produce a revised edi- 
tion of Froude’s Thomas Carlyle; and it at once occurs to us that 
we need also a careful edition of all of the Carlyles’ letters and 
of the Reminiscences. Not only the author’s general train of 
argument but also his statements indicate that nothing pub- 
lished by the enemies of Froude can be regarded as any more 
reliable than the work of Froude as regarded by them. 

Briefly put, Froude and Carlyle sets forth the following 
claims: Froude was really conscientious; he was disdainfully 
silent toward his assailants; and he was “an old-fashioned 
country-gentieman scholar, who worked in the leisurely man- 
ner of the eighteenth century” (pp. 227-228). Following the 
ideas of biography set forth in Carlyle’s essay on Scott, en- 
deavoring to paint “a Rembrandt picture,”’ and to present 
Carlyle as he was, Froude was careless of many details. His 
nearly fatal mistake was a weakness common to Victorians, 
squeamishness; possibly because Carlyle had been so vacillating 
and so shrinking on the subject of his marriage, Froude only 
hinted at what only a few of Carlyle’s friends said they knew: 
that Carlyle’s marriage was unsuccessful largely because he was 
sexually incompetent. That the same was true of Ruskin was 
more generally known; yet Sir Edward Cook’s biography of 
Ruskin passes over the fact in silence. Froude’s mistake was to 
hint. The other major claims of Froude and Carlyle are that Jane 
Carlyle was at one time truly in love with Edward Irving, that 
her marriage with Carlyle amounted, in the eyes of her com- 
munity, toa mésalliance, that Craigenputtock was indeed a grave 
ordeal for Mrs. Carlyle, that Lady Ashburton was in fact at one 
time the object of Carlyle’s adoration, and that Mrs. Carlyle re- 
sented his actions. That Professor Dunn’s conclusions are be- 
yond doubt could be determined only by an application to the 
vast body of material with which he has worked. But it may be 
said at once that a comparison of the tone, the manner of 
argument, and the nature of the evidence of Froude’s enemies 
with those of Professor Dunn will probably, with most readers, 
turn the balance in favor of Froude and Carlyle. They will be 
pleased, at any rate, to have the commonly desired impression 
confirmed, that “‘Froude is right in tendency all the while, and 
entirely right in the end.” (p. 271). 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College. 
Y psilanti, Mich. 
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COLERIDGE ON LoGiIc AND LEARNING: WITH SELECTIONS FROM 
THE UNPUBLISHED MANuscripts. By Alice D. Synder. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1929. Pp. xiii+169. Illus- 
trated. 

Professor Snyder has done an unusually arduous and valu- 
able piece of work on Coleridge. Her purpose was to present 
(with careful explanations and references to his published works) 
such portions of his unpublished writings as bear on logic and 
education. Miss Synder’s analysis of the two-volume manu- 
script of his incomplete work on logic and selections from it con- 
stitute the main part of the book. With Joseph Henry Green, 
who was Coleridge’s literary executor, the editor agrees that it 
is not worth while or wise to publish the whole of the Logic; too 
much of it is merely a rendering of Kant. In addition to the selec- 
tions from the Logic (from 1822 on), Miss Snyder prints an 
earlier effort of 1803 and a plan for an Opus Maximum, or 
philosophic epic, dated 1828. To have this material accessible is 
a great satisfaction. 

The Logic provokes thought and communicates the zest of 
the poet-philosopher. His longer illustrations beguile one with 
the same esthetic enjoyment as do the accounts which De 
Quincey gives of the trivial descent of his trunk at Liverpool or 
the sublimity of the thoughts of sudden death awakened in the 
author as he rode at night on an English mail coach. A chief 
interest in the work lies therefore in the quality of Coleridge’s 
mind. 

Coleridge wished to write.a philosophical epic, and in order 
that he might do so competently, he undertook before his first 
German sojourn to master life, history, learning (scientific and 
otherwise), psychology, and philosophy. His program suggests 
parallels with the assiduities of Dante and Milton. Had the re- 
sult reached poetic form, it might have been comparable to the 
epic of Paradise Regained (perhaps Paradise Lost), to The Pre- 
lude, The Excursion, and the rest of Wordsworth’s uncompleted 
philosophical epic, or to Bridge’s The Testament of Beauty. 
Coleridge’s Logic and other fragmentary projects belong to the 
poet’s exploration of the domain of heaven and earth, the life 
within and the life without, the ineffable that he hoped to make 
at last effable. There are fertilizing by-products in his proposals 
in behalf of young men (not unlike that educational method 
instituted by large corporations and by colleges with honors 
courses) of a principle of organic growth (“unity with progres- 
sion”); “life itself is not a thing—a self-subsistent hypostasis— 
but an act and process’ (p. 22). These matters Miss Synder 
examines especially in connection with Coleridge’s relations with 
James Gillman, Sir Humphrey Davy, and Joseph Henry Green. 
The shrewd judgment of Davy is discernible in his estimate of 
Coleridge’s powers and progress (pp. 28-29). 
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By-purposes distracted Coleridge. He wanted to introduce 
Kant to the English public, as in other ways he introduced Schil- 
ler and A. W. Schlegel, and to provide for him a better welcome 
than that given Copernicus by Sir Thomas Browne (p. 120). He 
found in Kant’s logic and transcendentalism something that the 
English needed after their experience with Hume. Propagation 
of the new German doctrines was as congenial to him as was his 
exposition of the Wordsworth-Coleridge coéperation for the 
sake of poetry. He wanted to make English philc:ophy aware 
of the vitality of idealism, to help it cope organically with scien- 
tific progress, to employ in the process his explanation of 
mathematics. 

As Professor Lowes made clear, Coleridge responded heartily 
to discoveries of science and travel, and eventually transmuted 
the multiplicity of such experiences into poetry. The working 
of the same dynamic powers is illustrated by Miss Synder’s 
selections. Coleridge had a mind natively impelled at once to be 
“griindlich,” and to conceive both the abstract and the factual 
in terms of organic life and action. Thus isolated impacts, which 
he received from viewing and reading about the physical world, 
enabled him to illustrate the totality of the experience of man 
and the principles of the universe. The poet radiated zeal for 
everyday observation, scientific investigations, and voyages of ex- 
ploration. Characteristic instances deal with parsley and hem- 
lock (p. 112); a poisonous plant, the whale, and the mammoth 
(pp. 144-45); a waste common (p. 109); ephemerae (pp. 111- 
12); the kaleidoscope (an instrument which was invented by 
Sir David Brewster and patented in 1817) (pp. 122-23); and 
processes of weighing (p. 113). 

Coleridge’s approach to logic by way of mathematics ex- 
hibits the same imaginative congeniality, so that a reader re- 
calls the initial fascination exerted by inductive geometry or 
compares Coleridge’s procedure with the speculations of Sir 
Arthur S. Eddington about the “unseen world.” 

Coleridge assailed the citadel by still another route. He liked 
to define by the historical approach. He wanted to explain his 
logic by indicating what logics had arisen earlier. This method 
he practised in his attempt of 1803 (pp. 56-66), in which he con- 
sidered Greek ways (especially Eleatic, Megaric, and Socratic 
logic), and suggested later consideration of Aristotle, Lully, 
Ramus, Bacon, Descartes, and Condillac. In the Logic he de- 
scribed treatments of causation by a survey of methods of hand- 
ling Greek history: epic poetry, chronicles, and history proper 
in Herodotus and Thucydides (pp. 106-108); cf. pp. 137-138. 
The repeated use of an historical approach deserves attention. 
Mill in his essay of 1840 pointed out how Coleridge by emphasiz- 
ing tradition contributed to English thought an indispensable 
counterpoise to Bentham. But Coleridge did more: he insisted 
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not merely on the need to preserve much of the past; he in- 
sisted also on the assimilative organic development and the 
wholeness of life, human thought, and institutions. An instance 
is his explanation of pseudo-classical errors in measuring Shake- 
speare by Aristotle (p. 110). This broad conception lay at the 
base of his delight in the “trichotomy” with which (Baxter and) 
Kant had displaced the previous “dichotomy.” It meant that 
while exploring the consequences of Kant, he pretty surely did 
not trace che same road as Hegel despite their common interest 
in trichotomy. (Cf. Miss Snyder’s The Reconciliation of Op- 
posites, 1918). As Cardinal Newman is held to be representative 
of an evolutionary age by his having perceived and acknowl- 
edged a progress, a development, in the sameness of the Roman 
church with the apostolic church, so Coleridge like his century 
apprehended through history, psychology, and science organic 
evolution and a logic for it. 

Coleridge thereby endeavored to acquire and digest a vast 
amount of evidence of material historical, scientific, speculative, 
humanly alive. The task that he had imposed on himself of 
incorporating such a whole in epic poetry was gigantic, perhaps 
too gigantic. Miss Snyder speaks of Ccleridge’s having a stand- 
point instead of a philosophic system. After the failure of an 
often smug pseudo-classicism of the eighteenth century, the 
nineteenth century called for a supreme expression of both one 
standpoint and many standpoints. No poet responded ade- 
quately. Life moved on in the case of Wordsworth, carried him 
with it, and changed him all the while that he was striving to 
intimate views arising from many standpoints and at the same 
time to integrate them into a Totalansicht. His enterprise was 
never completed. Tennyson mirrored life in scattered reflec- 
tions, in vignettes (A Dream of Fair Women) ; in the necessitated 
amendment of Locksley Hall sixty years after; in an extraordin- 
ary succession of lyric moods (Jn Memoriam); in an arresting 
juxtaposition of states of mind (Maud); in an odd medley (The 
Princess) ; and in a markedly episodic group (Jdylls of the King). 
Browning likewise distributed his record of life through a splendid 
array of portraits, delineations of the inner man which he ex- 
hibited in his dramatic lyrics and in The Ring and the Book. 
Unity and variety appeared hard to group for a single harmoni- 
ous totality. Hardy, after an assembly of pitiable human views 
(in his lyrics), achieved philosophical—poetic unity in The 
Dynasts, but his rendering of life was not so optimistic as Cole- 
ridge had hoped that his might prove to be. 

Coleridge, like Schiller, found in art, in beauty, a bridge from 
the material to the real, and he perceived the importance of 
history as an instrument to convey an understanding of human 
life. Like Friedrich von Schlegel, he discerned a significance in 
the revealing and the analyzing of emotions. In other respects he 
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may have been still too much under the poetic and cosmic spell 
of Milton (and his satellite Klopstock), and still too much in the 
thraldom of the continuity of doctrine in the English Church to 
be quite free with science. 

Instead of viewing Coleridge’s failure quite as the result of a 
personal weakness, one may see it partly as the effort of an 
extraordinary mind to fulfil a mission of grandeur and sub- 
limity, to produce out of tradition, history, science, and philoso- 
phy something that would transcend skepticism and material- 
ism. Perhaps today he could have fulfilled his poetic aim if his 
imagination had had a chance to explore protons and stellar 
universes, to be enkindled by relativity- and quantum-theories. 
Perhaps by today science and history have developed suffi- 
ciently to furnish a Coleridge with the proper ore for his poetry. 

E. C. KNOWLTON 





EMERSON AND AsIA. By Frederic Ives Carpenter, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1931. 


This book is a conscientious inventory of Emerson’s debt to 
Oriental books, and a rather distant and disappointing approach 
to the important subject announced in the title. Emerson drew 
his doctrines from many sources and Eastern philosophy was 
one of them. Wisely enough, Mr. Carpenter has included 
Neoplatonism in his field of research and he has made no mis- 
take in getting his clue from Emerson’s “oricatal” essay on 
Plato in Representative Men. In fact, the Neoplatonic influence 
on Emerson’s chief doctines looks so ominous at the threshold of 
his book that what is left to Asia proper appears only secondary 
in comparison. It would be so at least if we could accept the 
author’s views on what he calls Emerson’s “disparagement”’ of 
Buddhism. This seems difficult to believe. Writes Mr. Car- 
penter: “Buddhism is the one Indian doctrine to which he 
(Emerson) ever expressed a decided aversion.” (P. 149). “Al- 
ways motor-minded, he hated quietism.” (P. 146). We may well 
be sure that we know Emerson’s capacity in horse-powers and 
yet doubt very much if Mr. Carpenter has read Emerson aright 
or caught the subtle irony in passages like the following, where 
(P. 149) he detects an indictment of Buddhism: “Winter, Night, 
Sleep ...are all invasions of eternal Buddh... all Buddh, 
naked Buddh!” That thesé two passages, “the only ones of the 
sort” in the Journals, are a “disparagement” of Buddhism will 
be difficult to believe, if they are read in the light of Emerson’s 
Journals, letters, and essays or in the light of his favorite at- 
titude of “abandonment,” “‘passiveness,” “fate,” and ‘“‘ec- 
stacy.” 

On the subject of Neoplatonism, though he wisely guarded 
himself against exaggeration, Mr. Carpenter has attributed to 
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Plotinus’ direct influence on Emerson, here and there, what the 
latter took only second hand from him. Emerson was eclectic 
in his debts and Neoplatonism, from the Middle Ages to Sweden- 
borg, has undergone many avatars. The efforts of Mr. Car- 
penter (p. 67) to refer to Plotinus for instance the second and 
evolutionist motto of Nature, “And, striving to be man, the 
worm,” etc., fails entirely to convince, when one knows Lam- 
arck’s influence on Emerson and the latter’s explorations in 
Natural History at that time. Concerning the symbolism of 
language, most of what Mr. Carpenter attributes to Plotinus 
(p. 69) was borrowed by Emerson from The New Messiah of the 
Swedenborgian Abbé (Egger whom he quotes freely in the 
Journals: As for the mysterious ““Orphic Poet” quoted at the 
end of Nature, in whom the author sees Emerson himself (p. 
72 f.), we still believe, for lack of more adequate proofs, that he 
was Bronson Alcott, a familiar adept of Orphic Sayings and 
Emerson’s pet teacher of Platonic, Neoplatonic,and Eastern lore. 

On one point the reviewer is able to change into a certitude 
one of Mr. Carpenter’s assumptions concerning Emerson’s debt 
to Plotinus. (P. 64). It concerns a passage quoted from Conduct 
of Life: “The young mortal enters the hall of the firmament: 
there is he alone with them alone .. .”’, and Plotinus in Taylor’s 
translation: “ . . . a flight of the alone to the alone.” The reviewer 
had the good fortune, thanks to the kindness of the late Dr. 
Edward Emerson, to be able to copy the whole passage in 
Emerson’s own pencil writing, on a fly-leaf of his copy of 
Plotinus. It reads in parts: ‘For those who live in solitary places 
are the saviours of their selves, so far as respects human causes. 
... This therefore is the life of the Gods, and of divine and 
happy men, a liberation from all terrene concerns, a life un- 
accompanied with human pleasures, and a flight of the alone to 
the alone.’’? Emerson, that day, was in the Buddhist as well as .& 
the Neoplatonic mood, a blend which Mr. Carpenter would have 
done well to note and to report upon in the light of Emerson’s 
life and experience. 

And this takes me to the chief criticism of this book, rich 
in quotations and sadly defficient in appreciation and insight, 
(and how can one approach Emerson without both?). Having 
read Mr. Carpenter, we know—if we did not know before from 
his biographers and critics, from John S. Harrison in particular— 
which were Emerson’s favorite Eastern books, what he bor- 
rowed from them in way of quotations or illustrations, year 
after year, but we do not know why he read them and éo what 
end. We do not know, expect occasionally, what part Eastern 
wisdom played in his life, why he so willingly paraded in the dis- 
guise of Osman, Saadi, Hafiz, of the Buddhist, the Confucianist 


1 See the reviewer’s essay Emersen et Swedenborg in Autour d’ Emerson. 
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or the Neoplatonist, in his search for wisdom, Unity and gaie 
science. 

Neither do we know better, despite the short and most ina- 
dequate last chapter, what real influence Emerson’s orientalism 
had on the American mind, the American culture after him. 
Was not Emerson’s debt to Asia more important than to make 
him an initiator in the field of Comparative Literature? And did 
he not open wider doors than those of possible curiosities to- 
ward the East to the few contemporary writers mentioned by 
Mr. Carpenter? Was not his Eastern revelation more vital than 
to suggest merely patterns or reflexions to Amy Lowell or 
Eugene O’ Neill? What about theosophy, the New Thought, the 
invasion of America by swamis and hordes of oriental magi? 
How did Emerson’s Asiatic revelation affect the American mind? 
Of all these major topics not a word has even been whispered in 
this typical academic disseration which is conscientious but 
sorely lacking in personal and creative views.? 

Récis MIcHAUD 
University of Illinois 





NorpryorpMALET. Av Lars E. Sgreide. Norske Maalfgre xu. 
Oslo, 1930. 


Norfjord is that part of Northwestern Norway that extends 


irom the district of Sénfjord on the south to Sénm¢re on the 
north, and from the sea on the west to the mountains on the 
east. East of the mountains lie Gudbrandsdalen and Jostedalen, 
this last being a parish of Northern Sogn. Norfjord means the 
‘North Firth,’ and was originally just the name of the firth. It 
is therefore one of those numerous cases of district or county 
names derived from river names. Cf. Ayr(shire) Scotland, from 
the River Ayr. There are in Nordfjord seven parishes and ten 
political divisions (townships); the population is ca. 25,000. In 
this little volume the author has attempted to give an account 
of those things which are common to all of Nordfjord, and also 
the main special features in the dialect in the various settle- 
ments. In his orthography the author has kept in the main the 
usual Norwegian alphabet, combining with it certain symbols 
of the phonetic script according to Storm. 

The Nordfjord dialect is one of the northwestern e-dialects: 
the infinitive and the weak feminines end in -e, not -a, as in the 
larger main part of Weste Norwegian. It is a clear-cut dialect, 


2 May I without breaking the traditional rules of modesty suggest as a pos- 
sible addition to Mr. Carpenters bibliography a few contributions of my own to 
the subject: “Mystiques et Réalistes anglo-saxons “(On Emerson and Mon- 
taigne), “Autour D’Emerson “(On the Swedenborgian sources of Emerson), 
“L’Esthétique d’Emerson “(On the sources of Emerson’s esthetics and Plo- 
tinus), “Emerson the Enraptured Yankee” (On Emerson’s Buddhism). 
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conservative in its sound system; especially is to be noted that 
the postvocalic d is still pronounced (after a long vowel) as 
glede, and ei bed, whereas this is rarely the case anywhere else 
in Norway (gla< glad< glad ba< bod <bo%, etc.). And even the 
voiced dental spirant remains in such a case as word med, ON 
med. To be noted is also that the primary stress is often on the 
second element of compounds. This is the case especially if the 
first component is a monosyllabic words (p. 9), as borsénde, end 
of the table, or husbénde, husband (full discussion of this pp. 
8-16). This feature is known of course from some other dialectal 
areas in Norway. Of vowel smoothing (vokaljamning, p. 6) there 
is very little; a few such instances as mada<medan occur, and 
nada <nedan; otherwise only in some dat. plurals, as lendg< 
lendum. Of considerable interest is the diphthongization of a, 
o, and e before ll, mn, and gj., as in the words aille, all, kaiggje, 
keg, tro“ll, monster, troll, ho“ggje, to hew, de‘nna, this, ve'gjinn, 
way; in the southern district Gloppen also before /d, lt and gg: 
kve'lld, smo“lt, and to“gg. Such forms as alle, ka‘nne, etc., are 
not instances of palatalization of mm and J] (an east and north- 
west Norwegian feature), and are therefore to be separated 
from the Gudbrandsdalen forms ailie (a'‘llje, hajnn, majnn (han, 
man), etc., for it takes place also before gg, and in the 
case of o it is a velarization; furthermore some of the kinds of 
cases in question are commonly diphthongized in dialects (as 
central Sogn), south of the palatal-//,-nm area. And the palata- 
lization of J, mn, does not produce a diphthong before the J, nn, 
but a sound which (the author says on p. 32 in the phonology) 
could not be written WJ, mm, nor either //j or mnj; there is a dis- 
tinct difference between denne, ‘this’ and denje, ‘to whip’. And 
diphthongization and palatalization will appear in the same 
word of course. One must write alle, re‘nne, etc. Norfjord denne 
(i.e., de‘nne) is nearer to normal Norwegian denne than it is to 
denje. The palatalization of J, mn, would appear to be less pron- 
ounced than in some other, especially East Norwegian, regions. 

Sgreide gives a well exemplified discussion of the phonology, 
pp. 17-39, and of the forms of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, 
with an outline of the particles, pp. 40-92. There are finally 
four pages of texts. The little volume is one of the best that has 
appeared in the series of which it forms a part. 

GeorcE T. FLom 





Norsk GRAMMATIKK. St¢grre utgave. Leiv Heggstad. Oslo; Olaf 
Norlis Forlag. 1931. pp. 235. 


In this new enlarged edition this is the most complete and 
up-to-date grammar that we have of Landsmaal or the New 
Norse. The orthography adopted in 1917 has, of course, been 
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used, and there is a good account, with lists and a table, of al- 
ternative (valgfrie) forms, pp. 21-23; that is spellings and in- 
flectional forms that one is free to use, though they are not the 
forms of the prevailing New Norse forms. As our readers (even 
those familiar with landsmaal, but who do not live in Norway 
and thus cannot keep @ jour with the living movement) do not 
perhaps realize how far the alternative-forms principle goes I 
shall note the following: for drawm, saum, etc., one may write 
drém, and sém; for sumar or summar, also sommer; for myrk, 
mérk ; for visone, viserne; for gjeva, gjev, gi, gir; and one may say: 
bjerk, da, enten, harv, hjerte, jern, kritt, krutt, leie, lys, etc. The 
groups and classes of words that these represent are in the na- 
ture of an approach and an approval of East Norwegian forms 
(similarly dottera; WNorw., and normal Landsmaal doéieri). But 
these ENorw. forms are already part and parcel of spoken Rik- 
smaal Norwegian, and have been for fifty years, and some of 
them for much longer. I need not comment on how these val- 
gfrie forms on the one hand, and on the other hand the exten- 
sive modernizing of forms within the Riksmaal in the last two 
decades, has now served to bring the Riksmaal Norwegian and 
the Landsmaal New Norse very much closer together than they 
were two decades ago. By mutual influence upon one another 
they will be still closer together when two decades more have 
passed. The new edition of Heggstad’s grammar has a fuller 
phonology than before, the word-formation has been in part re- 
written (an excellent account in its present form); and there is 
new material on the semantics of compounds, pp. 56-80, which 
also is a good feature. I shall finally mention the sections on 
personal names, place names, and names designating the owner 
and occupants of a place, pp. 63-67, Finally pp. 80-167 are 
given over to the inflections, and the particles, and pp. 167-228 
to syntax. For anyone who is looking for a good handbook in 
Landsmaal, or New Norse, this is the book to get. 


GEORGE T. FLom 





James CLARENCE MANGAN AND THE POE-MANGAN QUESTION. 
By Henry Edward Cain. Washington, D.C., 1929. Pp. 96. 


This thesis deals with three several matters: (1) the simi- 
larities between Poe and Mangan in life and character; (2) the 
alleged indebtedness of Poe to Mangan; and (3) Mangan as a 
translator from the German. The first and the third of these 
matters present little difficulty and are of small importance. 
The second is of more moment. The possibility that Poe owed 
something to Mangan had been suggested by various students of 
the Irish poet, but apparently no thoroughgoing consideration 
had ever been devoted to the matter. Mr. Cain now goes into 
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the subject in detail, bringing out in particular the parallelism 
between the two in their use of the refrain and of internal rhyme 
and in their peculiar rhythmical effects. He concludes that there 
is no reason to believe that Poe owed anything te Mangan, or, 
indeed, that he had ever read any of Mangan’s poems; and, con- 
versely, that there is no reason to believe that Mangan owed 
anything to Poe. Such resemblances as exist between Poe and 
Mangan, he maintains, are readily explicable on the theory of 
an indebtedness to a common source, to Coleridge or to Shelley, 
as he suggests, or, he might have added, to the ballads. In each 
of these conclusion#he is, beyond any question, right. 

In his account of Poe’s life Mr. Cain shows himself to be 
well abreast of the literature on the subject; but he discredits 
himself as a scholar by referring consistently to the ‘“‘Armstrong 
Edition” of Poe’s works, this in spite of the fact that he men- 
tions the standard edition of Poe’s works, that of Harrison, in 
his bibliography. One error of statement that Mr. Cain falls into 
is that of asserting (p. 40) that there is no record of Poe’s ever 
having attended church after reaching manhood: in reality, both 
Mrs. Shew and Mrs. Weiss testify to having seen him at church 
services during his later years (see Ingram, Life of Poe, pp. 333- 
334, and Mrs. Weiss in the New York /ndependent, tv, p. 446). 
And there is no evidence, so far as I know, to support his as- 
sumption (p. 44) that Poe and Mrs. Weiss had at some time 
a love affair. But otherwise Mr. Cain presents the facts, so far as 
Poe is concerned, quite accurately. 

KILLtis CAMPBELL 
University of Texas 





HENRY JAMES ET LA FRANCE. Par Marie-Reine Garnier. Paris: 
Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1927. 


This is a study in successive chapters of James’s sojourns 
in France, the French characters and institutions which appear 
in his novels, his opinions of French writers and his relations 
with them, his sympathy with the French nation in the war, and 
finally the standing which his works have in France to-day. Mlle. 
Garnier feels that greatly as James loved her country, he did 
not wholly understand it, and thus was not always just to her 
countrymen in his novels or to the great novelists of France in 
his criticism. Though Mlle. Garnier professes and shows re- 
gard for Henry James, her point of view is always France. Her 
patriotism hinders at times the objectivity which is necessary to 
a critic and leads her in the second chapter, Au Pays Frangais, 
to over-emphasize comparatively minor details in James’s fic- 
tion and thence to draw conclusions which, true in part, do not 
always possess Ja vraie verité. The third chapter, A Travers la 
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France Liltéraire, contains useful summaries of James’s opinions 
of the French novelists of the nineteenth century, but the chap- 
ter is disappointing to an American because the author, despite 
her apparently thorough knowledge of French literature, adds 
nothing to what is already generally known of the influences of 
French writers upon James. . 
CoRNELIA PULSIFER KELLEY 
University of Illinois 





NOTES 


UBER EINIGE MEISTERLIEDER DER KOLMARER HANDSCHRIFT. 
Von Karl von Kraus. [Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. K1. 1929, Heft 4]. R. Olden- 
bourg Verlag, Miinchen, 1929. 26 pp. Geheftet M. 2. This pam- 
phlet deals with a few difficult texts of Cod. germ. Monacensis 
4997, numbered in K. Bartsch, Meisterlieder der Kolmarer Hand- 
schrift (Stuttgarter Lit. Ver. No 58) as 33, 82, 84, 85. In these 
the Meistersinger explained the complicated art of his stanzas 
in a wealth of technical terms. Kraus’ by no means simple task 
was to correct the errors in the MS. copies and to interpret the 
meaning. A valuable part of Kraus’ discussion of the Meister- 
lieder lies in pointing out hidden rhymes and Reimresponsionen 
from one stanza to another, which throw light on once neglected 
phases of the technique of the Minnesinger. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 





UpvatcTe Arsnit AF Konuncs SxuccsjA. Ved Jén Hel- 
gason. Kgbenhavn. 1930. pp. 52. This is a body of selections 
from the chief MS. of the Konmungs Skuggsjé4 (King’s Mirror), 
and intended for use in courses in Old Norwegian. To some ex- 
tent variant readings are given in footnotes. Errors in the ori- 
ginal have been corrected in the text and the MS. reading 


printed in the notes. 


RyFryLKE-MAALET. Eit umrit av ljod- og formlera. Per Thor- 
son. Oslo, 1930. pp. 40. Norske malfére XI. This is a very good 
and clear outline of the sour’s and forms of the Ryfylke dialect 
in southwestern Norway. There is an introduction on the posi- 
tion of the dialect in relation to surrounding dialects. 

GeorceE T. FLtom 





NECROLOGY 
Jutius GorBEL, 1857-1931 


The unreasoning hysteria of war seemed, almost over night, 
to have destroyed what years of diligent labor and loving devo- 
tion had reared in the field of advanced German scholarship in 
American colleges aad universities. Advanced in years, with bro- 
ken heart and weary soul, many a German teacher for whom his 
calling had been a mission claiming wholehearted, cheerful de- 
votion, has since felt the continuance of his work more as a 
solemn duty than as a joyful privilege; and death has depleted 
the ranks of German scholars more rapidly than, under the ensu- 
ing difficult circumstances, our universities have been able to 
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reénforce them with new recruits of equal promise. On the 
twenty-seventh of March Professor Julius Goebel was sum- 
moned. His place must forever remain unfilled, because too 
many singular circumstances contributed to make him what he 
was. 
He was born in Frankfurt a.M., 1857, only twenty-five years 
after the death of Frankfurt’s most illustrious son. Richly en- 
dowed with keenness of intellect and depth and fineness of feel- 
ing, he could hardly fail to draw early inspiration from the places 
made memorable by their connection with Goethe’s childhood 
years. Like Goethe, he was in due time matriculated as a stu- 
dent in the University of Leipzig. But, more fortunate than 
Goethe, he found instead of Gottsched, Rudolf Hildebrand, and 
later Friedrich Zarncke, men even now, half a century after their 
death, regarded with veneration by every Germanic scholar, and 
held in the highest esteem by Goebel till the end of his days. 
Hildebrand in particular, scholar, philosopher, poet, and inspir- 
ing teacher, found in Goebel a most congenial and devoted pupil, 
who in his own way likewise developed into a profound scholar, 
philosopher, poet, and teacher. In Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Le- 
land Stanford, and Illinois, hundreds, perhaps thousands of stu- 
dents, including President Herbert Hoover, came under his in- 
fluence. 

Readers of the JOURNAL would not be served with an enu- 
meration of Goebel’s publications, mostly scattered through 
various journals. There must be some good reason for the fact 
that to him, as to many other justly renowned German teachers 
in American universities, publication seems less important than 
sound and scholarly teaching. That Goebel was well able to pub- 
lish, no one would doubt for a moment. His ardent love for 
Goethe found expression in a scholarly edition of Goethe’s 
Poems, and in an edition of the first part of Faust, in which 
Goebel’s ripe scholarship and originality has a worthy monu- 
ment. Students of Goethe’s Faust can well afford to peruse it 
more earnestly than many seem to have done so far. 

Early in my student years I came across one of Goebel’s 
earliest publications, Ueber tragische Schuld und Siihne. The pre- 
face was written in New York, in the spring of 1884. Goebel was 
then twenty-seven years old. As I read it today, I can see how 
from the youth of that day the wise man and ripe schclar de- 
veloped, with all his glowing success, and with all his cruel disap- 
pointment in a world such as it is. The highest ideal of any 
national literature he finds in its being a perfect expression of 
pure, true national spirit, “der vollkommenste Ausdruck des 
reinen, wahren Volksgeistes.” He is firmly convinced that every 
nation, and so, too, the German nation, has its peculiar contri- 
bution to make to the general development of the culture of the 
world, and it is foolish and futile if Germans, at the expense of 
their national characteristics and ideals, foster some vague sort 
of cosmopolitan tendencies. “Wer ist der griechische Dichter, der 
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es unternahm, seinem Volke die igyptische Weltanschauung auf- 
zudraingen? Gewisz ihn hitte das Spottgelaichter seiner Stam- 
mesgenossen bis ans selige Ende verfolgt, indessen wir deutsche 
Bildungsphilister ahnliche Bestrebungen gar noch beklatschen 
oder tiefsinnig recensieren.’”’ All his life he remained conscious of 
his origin: what thinking man could ever forget? And he felt it 
both a privilege and a duty, if there is any difference between the 
two, to share with the country of his adoption the rich heritage 
bestowed on him by the land and people of his birth. He felt the 
call to contribute his share to the solution of the problems be- 
setting humanity. Still sadly conscious, in the spring of 1884, of 
the separation from his own homeland and people, “ist es ihm 
ein Trost, dasz allen Vélkern germanischer Zunge das gleiche 
Denken und Empfinden im Busen wohnt, wenn sie die héchsten 
Dinge erfassen.” 

Quite in pursuance of his mission as he felt it he ardently 
fostered sound scholarship in every way. He generously encour- 
aged younger, struggling colleagues, particularly as editor of the 
Oxford Series of German Textbooks. He was one of the founders 
of the Modern Language Association of America, and remained, 
as long as his health permitted, one of its most ardent and help- 
ful supporters. He was frequently called on for lectures and ora- 
tions on festive occasions, and he cheerfully responded. In his ed- 
itorship of the JouRNAL or ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY 
he was faithful to the high ideal of its founder, Professor Gustav 
E. Karsten. 

Of the keenest intellect, full of energy, and fired with his con- 
ception of the mission of German scholarship in -America, he 
perhaps had at times too little patience with men less highly 
gifted, less ardently devoted, or bound to cherish different ideals. 
If in consequence enmity arose, it may well have brought him 
hours of pain and perhaps even of bitterness, and still be a 
worthy monument to the participants in the strife on either side. 
Now that he is gone, friends and foes, if foes they should be 
called, will mourn in him a man of force and purpose, of high 
cultural ideals, and of unwearying zeal in their pursuit. Peace be 
with him, and blessed be his memory! 

T. DIEKHOFF 
University of Michigan 





OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 
B. May 24, 1860, D. March 13, 1927 


CHAUCER Essays AND Stuptes: A Selection from the Writings 
of Oliver Farrar Emerson. Cleveland; Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. 455 pp. 


It was a happy thought of Professor Graham and his associ- 
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ates at Western Reserve University to commemorate the life 
and work of their distinguished colleague by this collection of 
his most characteristic and enduring work. Professor Emerson 
was a man of inexhaustible intellectual curiosity, and his studies 
ranged from Beowulf to Robert Browning; but his Chaucer 
papers, if they did not make his reputation, are, at any rate, the 
contributions by which his fame will live. Several of them are of 
first-rate importance and it was highly desirable that they should 
be brought together in a single volume and made accessible to 
students and scholars everywhere. It is a monument that would 
have pleased Professor Emerson himself, who was no lover of 
show, but always, in the best sense of the word, a utilitarian. 
His temple of learning was no ivory palace where men spin 
fancies and dream dreams, but a workshop wherein are forged 
the weapons of the only struggle that really matters, the ever- 
lasting struggle against darkness and ignorance and the lazy 
acceptance of venerable error. Professor Emerson himself forged 
not a few of those weapons, and for that reason the present col- 
lection, attractively got up and moderate in price, is a memorial 
to him of singular felicity. 

Emerson’s Chaucer researches are undoubtedly the work by 
which he will be best remembered, and the editors were right 
in limiting the selection to them; but there is so much else that is 
impossible to pass it by unnoticed. Emerson did not write his 
famous paper on “The Suitors in the Parlement of Foules’”’ by 
accident, or even by inspiration. It was the culmination of long 
years of study of the most varied kind. He was lucky in his in- 
heritance and in his education. He came of good New England 
clerical stock, in which respect for learning is second only to the 
fear of God. Books and ideas, not many, perhaps, but good, were 
his playthings; and he was educated in those old-fashioned 
academies and colleges, which, if they crammed much useless 
Latin and Greek down the throats of indifferent Jacks and Jills, 
gave to the potential scholar exactly the equipment he was to 
need. Many young scholars of today, I fancy, and older ones, 
too, would give much of their fancy education for that stark 
grounding in the classics that young Emerson got in a back- 
woods college in Iowa fifty years ago. It is not very important, 
I suppose, that it enabled him to translate ‘““Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” into the language of Ovid and Catullus, but it gave him 
philological sense, linguistic discipline, and the key to those great 
centuries which in later life so ardently engaged his interest. He 
pottered about a little, as clever young men of those days did, 
with Browning, and he wrote sonnets, as less clever men do still, 
but not till he came to Cornell, in 1889, and fell under the in- 
fluence of the new scholarship that Andrew D. White and his 
associates had brought from Germany, did he find himself. But 
when he did find himself, it is almost true to say that he had 
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arrived. His first learned article, a review of Kent’s edition of 
Elene (1890) is a mature piece of work; but it is an article in 
Modern Language Notes three years later on ‘‘Professor Earle’s 
Doctrine of Bilingualism” that shows the new scholarship and 
the new scholar in full form. Here by the simple expedient of 
thoroughly examining the facts, Emerson disposed once for all 
of the hoary superstition that Middle English speakers and 
writers, in order to make themselves intelligible to a bilingual 
people, habitually used English and French synonyms in pairs. 
He showed that it was a mere stylistic device, older than the 
Conquest, and not confined to English, though in English the 
vast quantity of Latin and French loan words made the trick 
fatally easy. 

Not less indicative of the linguistic schooling that Emerson 
had now made his own are some early articles on American Eng- 
lish, in 1890, the year of his first article, he published in Modern 
Language Notes a searching examination of Sweet’s remarks on 
American pronunciation in his Primer of Phonetics. The interest 
of this little study lies not so much in the fact that Emerson was 
able to correct an English scholar’s mistakes, as in the thorough 
command it exhibits of phonetic technique. He was at. that 
moment engaged on the remarkable study of the Ithaca dialect 
which he presented a year later as a doctoral dissertation to the 
Graduate Faculty of Cornell University. This amazing per- 
formance, for it is nothing less, had no forerunner in this country 
and it has had, alas, few successors. In method, in technique 
in its exquisite precision, it is up to the level of dialect studies in 
France and Sweden, done by men who work under the direction 
of experienced masters and with the stimulus that only a great 
tradition can give. I sometimes think it a pity that Emerson did 
not continue in this field, for few philologists in our country have 
shown such genius for it as he. To be sure, there was little en- 
couragement. The Dialect Society, of which he was, I think, one 
of the founders, and which he served as secretary, editor, and 
president, never quite took root; and not till recent years have 
American scholars taken hold of the study of American speech 
on the lines that Emerson marked out. He himself turned to 
other subjects, but amid all his engrossing occupations, he never 
quite gave up his early love. He edited Dialect Notes for seven 
years (1898-1905), contributed to it frequently; and in the last 
years of his life sent to American Speech little jottings that 
showed how keen was his interest in everything that touched 
his native idiom. 

Emerson is, of course, best known to students by two books, 
his History of the English Language, first published in 1894, 
and the Middle English Reader (1904; 2. ed. 1915). To discuss 
these well-thumbed books would take us too far afield; nor is it 
necessary. There is much in the History that now needs correc- 
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tion, and it is rather hard sledding—Emerson had no gift for 
making things easy; he would doubtless have insisted that to 
simplify is to over-simplify, and to over-simplify is to lie; but it 
remains still the most useful book of its kind in English—and I 
do not forget the admirable works of Professor Wyld. The 
Reader, too, has many faults of design and execution. One won- 
ders how many have made anything of that labyrinthine 
Grammatical Introduction. But as an anthology of Middle Eng- 
lish it has never been surpassed, and it deserves the unique posi- 
tion it has held for so many years in the English-speaking world. 

All this is but a small part of Emerson’s astonishing produc- 
tion—Professor Northup’s Bibliography, appended to the present 
volume, lists no less than one hundred fifty-six titles, four of 
them published after Emerson’s death (March, 1927). The 
Chaucer papers do not begin to appear till rather late; the first, 
with the exception of a review (The Dial, February, 1892) of 
Lounsbury’s Studies, appeared in 1903. This is the full and il- 
luminating commentary on Chaucer’s lines on the Monk: 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 
That seith that hunters been nat holy men. 

Emerson traces the “‘text’’ through the Decretals and the 
Church Fathers to the Pseudo-Jerome, and incidentally finds 
room for a characteristic little excursus on Izaak Walton and the 
Compleat Angler. There are scholars now, I believe, who dis- 
parage this sort of annotation; who ask for something they call 
“humane”’ criticism. One may well ask whether any sort of “hu- 
manistic cogitations brings us half so close to Chaucer’s meaning, 
and to Chaucer himself, as this fascinating adventure through the 
ponderous tomes of Migne. The elaborate study of ‘‘Chaucer’s 
First Military Service,”’ the longest in the book, is perhaps less 
pertinent, but it does conjure up those incredible raids which 
were war in the Middle Ages, and which, it must not be for- 
gotten, had their share in the making of Geoffrey Chaucer and in 
shaping his work. Decidedly pertinent, on the other hand, is the 
almost equally long paper on ‘‘Chaucer and Medieval Hunting.” 
Here the author’s hand might well have been lighter—more than 
once in re-reading it I have thought of what Axel Olrik or Chris- 
topher Nyrop would have made of a subject like that—but 
Emerson is intent on his job, and is satisfied when he has made 
his points. And he does make them, so that cabalistic terms 
like embosed, lymere, moot, rused, forloyne take on meaning, and 
the Emperor Octavian’s hunt becomes for us, as it was for the 
poet, a thing we have seen and known. With this paper, which 
is, in fact, a series of annotations of a special kind, may be asso- 
ciated the one immediately following, “Some Notes on Chaucer 
and Some Conjectures.’”’ Both illustrate what Professor Hulme 
in his “Introduction” describes as Emerson’s passion for an- 
notation, not, of course, annotation of the textbook sort, which 
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he despised, but a grappling with the cruces of the text, and wrest- 
ing from them their meaning. No English poet save Shakes- 
peare owes so much to laborious annotation as does Thaucer. 
And of late years the work of many scholars, notably Mr. Manly 
and Miss Rickert, has taught us how much there is still to know, 
and how much our knowledge and appreciation of Chaucer may 
be increased and deepened by every puzzle solved. Emerson did 
his share. Not all his Notes, and fewer of his Conjectures, will be 
accepted-—his attempted explanation of the “preestes thre” 
who accompanied the prioress seems to me a failure—but some 
of them are of the highest interest; notably the convincing ex- 
planation of the “‘beaten gold” that adorns so much medizval 
finery and has caused so much distress to generations of editors. 
It is to be hoped that not only Chaucerians, but all students of 
the Middle English, particularly those who set out to write on 
any aspect of the history of the language, will read these two 
papers: they will be saved from many pitfalls if they do. For it 
is not a little distressing that a recent historian of the English 
language, in a work brilliantly written and in many ways ad- 
mirable, should, nearly a decade after Emerson had explained 
them correctly, still repeat Skeat’s erroneous glosses of embosed 
and forloyne. And the annoying thing is that the truth is so much 
more interesting than the fiction. Another paper, on a very 
different subject, “English or French in the Time of Edward 
III,”’ seems also to have escaped the attention of many scholars. 
Had M. Huchow, for example, known it he could have made 
much more precise his account of the status of the two languages 
in England, an account, | hasten to say, in substance entirely 
sound (Hist. dela Langue Anglaise 11, 32-35). 

Emerson’s greatest contribution to Chaucerian studies was, 
of course, his explanation, or more accurately, his modification 
of Koch’s interpretation of the allegory in the Parlement of 
Foules. It is true that this was no discovery, that he was here 
merely correcting and developing the work of another, but Em- 
erson’s reconstruction was so complete that it is now justly 
known as the Koch-Emerson theory. I will not discuss that well- 
known theory here. It is enough to say that it seems now to be 
generally accepted, and I will add once more my own profession 
of faith. Every new fact that comes to light about Chaucer con- 
firms the postulate on which that theory rests, that he was the 
singer of a little courtly circle, telling with supreme skill the 
stories they liked to hear and celebrating the events and the in- 
terests that touched their lives. 

I end, as I began, with an expression of profound gratitude 
to Professor Emerson’s colleagues and friends, and to the Uni- 
versity he served so long and so well, for having given us this 
collection of his work. It will be useful to students of our medi- 
— language and literature, and the fitting monument of a 
scholar. 


MakrtTIN B. Ruvup 


The University of Minnesota 
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A CORRECTION 


In the writer’s article, “The Use of Swa as a Pseudo-Pro- 
noun,” (JEGPh. January, 1931), a misunderstanding between 
the writer and his typist caused the omission of a line in the 
specimen cited from the Blickling Homilies (17, 4), and thus 
rendered the example pointless. The translation (bottom of page 
17) should read: 

’He promised them his resurrection, even as he truly ful- 
filled it, like as he earlier had his martyrdom.’ 
The criticism of the Morris translation holds: the swa is a modal 
adverb modifying gehet. 
E. E. Ericson 





A PROPOSAL FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
FESTSCHRIFT WRITINGS 


For the past two years the writer has been collecting items 
for a bibliography of the writings on Old English literature, 
and in that connection has been faced with the problem of arti- 
cles scattered throughout the various memorial and honorary 
collections. The crop of such volumes has been prodigious. Sev- 
eral years ago (Ph. Quart. 8: 61-68), S. Griswold Morley counted 
130 in the University of California library. This count was not 
presented as being complete, and it cannot be, for instead of a 
total of 77 (given by Morley) collections dealing with philology 
and literature, by my count there are at the present time 152. 
Morley, for instance, lists two Scandinavian Festskrifter, where- 
as one can name offhand those for Bugge, Steenstrup, Erslev, 
Quigstad, Falk, Petterson, Feilberg, Paulson, Hegstad, Noreen, 
Jespersen, J6nsson, and Kock. 

All these articles, many of which are of considerable impor- 
tance, should be collected, classified according to author and 
subject, and issued in a form such as would make them readily 
available for the scholar. To this end, Urban T. Holmes and the 
writer have been working for some time. We have to date cov- 
ered 30 volumes, which have produced close to a thousand 
items. Thus far, we have limited our collections to Celtic, Ro- 
mance, and Germanic philology, including liberally items from 
other fields if they appear to touch on any of these three fields. 

Now we should like very much to hear from our well-wishers 
with regard-to this project. Several knotty problems present 
themselves. What, for instance, shall be done with the fest- 
schrift that celebrates, not the birthday of a scholar, but the 
anniversary of a university? What shall be done with the mem- 
orial to a famous author, like the University of Texas: A Mem- 
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orial Volume to Shakespeare and Harvey (1917)? What shall be 
done with the set of studies which constitutes a regular number 
of a periodical? Once these problems are settled, the bibliog- 
raphy resolves itself into the matters of accumulation and 
careful classification. By the first of the year, the material 
should be ready for publication. 

E. E, Ericson 


University of North Carolina 








